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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


OMESTIC politics are this week a blank. Parliament 
stands adjourned for the Easter holidays, and the 





members of both branches of the Legislature are recruiting | 


themselves after the fatigues of the first division of the | 


Session, and in preparation for the labours that are yet 
before them. If, however, we apply any very rigid test to 
the work over which they have spent the two months which 
have elapsed since the opening of Parliament, we can 
scarcely say that the result is very satisfactory. Having 
had less to do than in almost any Session we recollect, they 
have applied themselves to do that little in a singularly 
loitering and perfunctory manner. Neither of the only two 
Government measures which have been introduced into the 
Lower House—Mr. Villiers’s Union Rating Bill, and that 
for the Concentration of the Law-Courts in the Carey-street 
site—have yet reached the Upper Chamber. The Army 
and Navy Estimates are still in Committee of Supply ; and 
the financial propositions of the Government have yet to make 
their appearance. Notwithstanding the absence of all 
measures of first-rate importance from the Ministerial pro- 
gramme of the year, the ordinary routine work of the 
Session is in an unusually backward condition. It cannot 
be said that this is owing to the attention of Parliament 
having been diverted from legislation, either by party- 
fights or by debates on foreign politics. The Opposition 
have carefully avoided any collision with the Govern- 
ment, and both sides have exhibited unusual discretion in 
abstaining from criticism upon the affairs or the conduct of 
foreign nations. The fact seems to be that Parliament is 
thinking more of its own dissolution than of anything else ; 
that its soul is not in the work before it ; and that, as a 
matter of course, this work is either not done at all, or is 
done slowly and almost reluctantly. Up to the present 
time we have not hada single debate of first-rate im- 
portance, nor can we recall any really remarkable speeches 
except those of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Bright on our relations 
with America. In the absence of more urgent topics, the 
condition of Ireland has attracted unusual attention ; and 
we are quite ready to admit that it has given rise to more 
than one discussion marked by excellent temper and by an 
earnest desire to discover some remedy for a state of things 
in the sister-country which is on all hands admitted to be 
neither safe nor creditable. The relations between the 
mother-country and her North American possessions have 
been anxiously considered in connection with the votes on 
account of fortifications in Canada; the Lord Chancellor 
has introduced some minor measures of law-reform with 
but indifferent prospect of success; and the Earl of Cla- 
rendon has become sponsor for a Public School Bill, 








which is already doomed to extinction. When we add 
that a shadow has been cast over the present Session 
by the lamented death of one of the most eminent members 
of the House of Commons, we have exhausted all the points 
upon which it seems at all necessary to touch in this brief 


retrospect of Parliamentary sayings and doings before 
Easter. 


We cannot notice at any length an interesting debate 
which took place the other day in the French Legislative 
Assembly upon what is called “the religious question.” Its 
scope may be guessed by the statement that it arose out of 
an amendment brought forward by the ultra-members of 
the opposition, which set forth, amongst other things, that 
the publication of the Encyclical, and the assent given to 
its doctrines by the episcopacy, had enabled the Chamber 
to gauge with painful surprise the progress of Ultramontane 
doctrines. But that to which we desire to direct particular 
attention is a statistical résumé by M. Gueroult, which places 


_ in a very striking light the actual dimensions and power of 


the Papalarmy in France. We cannot, of course, answer for 
the figures, which must be taken for what they are worth ; 
but according to this gentleman, there are now in France 
not less than 12,000 convents, with 91,000 female inmates ; 
and 2,000 monasteries, with 17,000 monks. “If to this 
number the priests doing duty in parish churches were 
added, the clerical army might fairly be estimated at 
200,000.” Nor is that all. The property of the ecclesias- 
tical corporations is now estimated at 500 millions of 
francs, while it is calculated that one-half of the youth of 
France is receiving education in religious establishments. 
Although we do not concur in many of M. Gueroult’s 
opinions, we are not surprised that he and others should 
look with alarm and apprehension at the growing influence 
of the Catholic Church, and should strenuously insist upon 


| the necessity of maintaining the independence of the civil 


power against the dangerous, because compact, attacks by 


| which it is threatened. It is easy enough for the ministe- 





rial commissaries in the Corps Législatif to express a wish 
that the Church shall be independent of the State, as the 
State will be of the Church, each keeping in its proper 
sphere. But the events of the past few months, and the 
language of many French bishops, have shown clearly the 
view which the Church takes of her sphere, and have made 
manifest the necessity of repressing the exuberant and ille- 
gitimate activity of the ecclesiastical body. At the same 
time, we entertain no doubt that the Emperor is fully alive 
to the danger, and quite prepared to meet it. 

The recent election of M. Prevost-Paradol to the vacant 
chair in the French Academy is an event of more than 
literary interest, because it marks once more the attitude 
of the educated classes towards thé imperial régime. Great. 
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as are the merits of M. Paradol as a writer, they are not 
comparable to those of M. Jules Janin, who competed for 
the much-coveted honour. 
tinguished author was elected solely on account of his 
brilliant attacks upon the existing system of government, 
and as a reward for the constancy which he has dis- 
played under the persecution of M. de Persigny and other 
Ministers of the Interior. His election was a political pro- 
test, rather than a literary judgment. We sympathize 
strongly with the motives which led to this step, but we 
scarcely think that it was well advised. An institution 
which markedly deserts its own province, and assumes a cha- 
racter which does not properly belong to it, does in the long 
run lose influence and authority by such a course. A sub- 
dued and indirect hostility on the part of the Academy 
would probably have been more annoying and more damaging 
to the Emperor than such an avowed act of hostility as that 
to which they have just committed themselves. By reject- 
ing the paramount claims of Jules Janin they have given 


The younger and the less dis- _ 


well known that particular tribes are stillinveterately opposed 
to us; nor are they likely to give in until they have felt 
in turn the weight of our arms. The requisite operations will 
probably be tedious, and we fear that they will entail the 
loss of many valuable lives. But there can be no doubt as 
to their ultimate result, especially as there is every reason 
to think that any combination between the Maoris in 
different parts of the island is atanend. A very moderate 
force of Enropeans, judiciously handled, should suffice to 
reduce the isolated tribes who still refuse to acknowledge 
our sway. 

The military news received from America during the last 
week is very interesting, but is still undecisive. Lee has at 
last set his troops iu motion, but we fear we must add, that 
he has done so without gaining any advantage. He has 


| attempted to pierce General Grant’s lines, but he has done 


their enemies the right to cast the most serious impu- | 


tations upon their literary impartiality. In transforming 


themselves into a political coterie, they run great risk of | 
losing the respect which is paid to them in a very different — 


character. Still the fact of M. Paradol’s election is signifi- 
cant of a just conviction in the higher mind of the French 
nation, and one which in the end will triumph, with or 
without the Empire. 

The Prussian Government have taken another and a very 


decisive step towards the annexation of the Duchies of Sles- 
vig and Holstein, for they have given both Austria and the 


| junction between Grant and Sherman. 


minor German states clearly to understand that their wishes | 


will have no influence upon the future of the provinces con- 
quered from Denmark. We adverted in our last to the 
then impending discussion in the Federal Diet upon the 
resolution proposed by Saxony and Bavaria, that Austria 
and Prussia should be requested to cede Holstein to the 
Duke of Augustenburg. Since we wrote, this motion has 
been duly brought forward, and was carried by nine out of 
twelve votes. Thereupon the Austrian representative de- 
clared that his Government were quite prepared to surrender 
Holstein to the Prince of Augustenburg if Prussia would 
adopt a similar course. But M. von Bismarck’s envoy 
manifested by no means so complying a disposition. Prussia, 
he said, was willing to come to an understanding on the 
subject ; but then that understanding must depend on a 
previous investigation of all claims to the Duchies, and 
especially of her own. 
possession until a solution had been arrived at in accordance 
with her own convictions, and satisfactory to the other par- 
ties interested. But lest there should, even after this, be 
any possibility of mistake, his excellency added that his 
Government could hold out no prospect of realising the ex- 
pectations expressed in the resolution which had just been 
adopted by the Diet. Such a declaration is too plain to 
need much comment. It can only mean that Prussia is 
determined to hold the Duchies until they are formally 
handed over to her on her own terms. Not only are the 
claims of Germany to have a voice in the matter ignored, 
but Austria, who shared in the conquest, fares no better. 
Tt is clear that the Prussian Premier not only intends to 
have his own way, but feels himself strong enough to say so. 
The time for temporizing is, he thinks, already past; that 
for action is probably not far distant. There is certainly 
considerable frankness in his last declaration, although it is, 
no doubt, the frankness of insolence. But it is insolence 
which has thus far proved eminently successful, and against 
— no power in Europe seems inclined to make any 
stand. 


War has again broken out in New Zealand. Towards 
the latter end of January General Cameron advanced at the 
head of a force of 800 men in the direction of the Whaito- 
lara river. An attempt to post a picket led to a skirmish 
in which the English troops carried everything before them. 
But the Maoris although repulsed were not discouraged. 
They did not wait to be attacked, but became in turn the 
assailants, and made a desperate attempt to storm our camp. 
In this they were defeated with severe loss, and we gather 
from the rather imperfect accounts which have reached us, 
that the action led to their abandonment of a strong pah 
which they had prepared in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It is of course matter for regret that hostilities should be 
resumed ; but this is, after all, no more than might have been 
expected. Although the native confederacy is broken up, it is 





She would maintain her right of. 


| to the left. 








so without permanent success, although, in the first instance, 
the headlong valour of the Confederates carried all before 
them. The point selected for the attack was a work called 
Fort Steadman, on the extreme Federal right. This was 
stormed without much difficulty on the morning of the 28th, 
and the Confederates immediately turned its guns on their 
antagonists, driving them backwards both to the right and 
Could they only have held their ground Lee 
would have been enabled to seize the railway by which 
Grant’s army is supplied from the depot at City Point ; 
and in all probability the whole Federal line south of the 
Appomattox must have retreated. An almost insuperable 
difficulty would thus have been placed in the way of any 
Unfortunately, 
either from inferiority in force, or from the death of the 
general in immediate command, the Confederates could not 
retain the position they had won. They were eventually 
driven back with severe loss, and were subsequently forced 
to give up some of their advanced rifle pits. The result of 
the day’s engagement was certainly unfavourable to the 
Confederates, who could ill afford their loss, although it was 
probably interior to that of the Federals. But even the 
correspondents of the Northern journals admit that Lee’s 
men fought with undiminished spirit ; and so long as that is 
the case there is ground for hope. The repulse of Lee has 
emboldened Grant to extend his left considerably in the 
direction of Burkesville Junction on the Richmond and 
Lynchburg Railway, with the obvious intention of cutting 
off the communication between these two places. Sucha 
movement, if successful, would go far to render Richmond 
untenable, and it is therefore certain to lead to renewed and 
energetic action on the part of the Confederate commander. 
He must either make another effort to pierce Grant’s now 
greatly extended lines ; or must, before it is too late, retreat 
upon Lynchburg and Eastern Virginia by the only road left 
open to him. With the information in our possession it 
is impossible to conjecture which course he will adopt ; and 
it is useless to speculate on a point which will probably be 
cleared up by the next mail. In spite of all the efforts of 
the Southern generals, the armies of Sherman, Schofield, 
and Terry have succeeded in uniting at Goldesborough. 
According to some accounts, Sherman has been compelled 
by Johnston to make this junction at a point further east 
than he originally intended. But this seems to us very 
doubtful, considering that Goldesborough is directly con- 
nected (through Weldon) with Grant’s position before 
Petersburg. But be that as it may, it is clear that Sher- 
man has not yet surmounted the difficulties of his march. 
Although Johnston has not been able to prevent his 
progress, he is still in a position to obstruct it. Before 
Sherman can advance from Goldesborough he will have to 
drive his cautious and wary foe from the new position in which 
he is understood to have entrenched himself—a few miles to 
the left of the Federal line of march, 








BHOOTAN. 


Hap not a repulse of troops, serving under British officers 
and British colours, by some mountain tribes of the north- 
eastern frontier of our Indian empire, drawn public attention 
to the theatre of their operations, it is probable that the Bhootan 
expedition would have been allowed to pass uncanvassed and 
uncensured. Since, however, officers have been killed, guns 
lost, and a force of the native Indian army been obliged to 


retreat, or rather to fly, before the undisciplined levies of a 


barbarous race, Parliament and the public are certain to 
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demand a rigorous investigation not only of the conduct but 
also of the causes of the war. The reasons which induced the 
Government of India to engage in this enterprise were stated in 
the proclamation of the Governor-General of last November. 
It appears that the inhabitants of Bhootan have long been in 
the habit of making raids from their hills into our dominions 
and the territories of the neighbouring rajahs who are under 
British protection, These robber mountaineers, in their forays, 
plundered and destroyed property, and even carried away 
captive and retained British subjects. Such incursions had 
become so intolerable a nuisance, even so early as 1857, that an 
expedition against Bhootan had been determined on in that year, 
but the outbreak of the Indian mutiny prevented it from being 
carried into execution. After the suppression of the Sepoy 
revolt, and when India was steadying under the guidance of 
Lord Elgin from the shock of the rebellion, the attention of the 
Government was again directed towards Bhootan. The then 
Governor-General, averse to engage in war, and perhaps from 
his education too confident in the possibility of a diplomatic 
solution of all quarrels, despatched the mission of Mr. Eden to 
treat with the great men of the land. This mission not only 
proved entirely abortive, but Mr. Eden was grievously insulted 
and maltreated. It then became imperative that the Indian 
Government should chastise the perpetrators of an outrage on 
our envoy, and the Bhootan expedition of 1864-5 was resolved 
upon. 

It is evident that when Mr. Eden had been dispatched on 
his mission war was inevitable, unless he could bring the chiefs 
of Bhootan to agree to abstain from future predatory incursions 
into the territories of our dependants, and to give some secu- 
rity for their sincerity and good behaviour. But it does not 
appear perfectly clear that the mission of Mr. Eden was neces- 


the Bhootanese cannot attack a small and even demoralized 


European force in the plains; and we cannot but infer that 
had the police duties been properly fulfilled along the foot of 


place between the police and the marauding parties, who appear 


to have had a free entrance into the low country whenever they | 


thought fit to replenish their provision stores. 


Before reviewing the plan and execution of the campaign, we | 


must glance at the topography of the country which has been 
the theatre of operations. The country of Bhootan forms an 


valley of the Burhampooter. The shorter diameter, running 
north and south, has a length of about 100 miles. Besides the 
range of hills already mentioned, there are two other strongly- 
marked hill features running parallel to the longest diameter ; 
the northernmost, a branch of the Himalayas, forms the 
boundary between Bhootan and Thibet; the second divides the 
country between the northern and southern ranges into two 
valleys of almost equal breadth. The plain country between 
the Burhampooter and the southern range varies in breadth 
from thirty to forty miles; it is in many parts covered with 
jungle, and during the hot weather is considered extremely 
unhealthy. The watershed of the whole country of Bhootan is 
the northernmost range of hills. Numerous rivers rising in these 
hills run south to the Burhampooter, forming passes in both 
the more southern ranges; the passes in the southernmost 
ranges were in the possession of the Bhootanese, but between 
the passes and the northern frontier of India live the Dooar 
tribes; over these tribes the Bhootanese exercised a sort of 
sovereignty not remarkable either for mercy or justice. All 
the ranges of hills which we have mentioned send out numerous 
spurs, which render the country extremely difficult, a difficulty, 
moreover, materially increased by almost impenetrable jungle 
and the total absence of roads. 

The Governor-General in his proclamation announced his 
intention of permanently annexing the Dooars, and of seizing 
such passes as might be necessary to secure the safety of their 
occupation. To carry out this object a plan of a campaign 
was drawn up, by which our troops, advancing from Assam, 
Coosh Behar, and the Darjeeling district, might occupy all the 
important posts in the southern range of hills. By this plan 
the total force engaged in the expedition was divided into four 
columns, called respectively the right, the right centre, the left 
centre, and the left. The right column, consisting of 650 native 
infantry, 3 mountain guns, and one company of sappers, had 
its base of operations at Gowhatty, on the Burhampooter, 
where three companies of native infantry were left in support. 


7 











It was to occupy the fort of Dewangiri, about sixty miles north 
of Gowhatty. The right centre column had its base at Goal- 
para, and was to occupy Sidlee and Bignee, and then act in 
aid of the general plan of operations. This column consisted 
of two wings of native infantry regiments, one battery of 
mountain guns, a company of sappers, and three squadrons of 
cavalry, and had two companies of native infantry in support 
at Goalpara. The left centre column had its base at Coosh 
Behar, and was to occupy Pusakha and Balla. It consisted of 
a regiment and a half of native infantry, one squadron of 
cavalry, a company of sappers, and half a battery of Armstrong 
mountain guns, Two mortars were added in order to attack the 
fort of Chicahotta, which on a previous occasion had offered a 
great deal of resistance. This column was supported by the 
native army of the rajah of Coosh Behar. The left column, 
based on Telpignee, on the Teesta, a large affluent of the 
Burhampooter, consisted of two -wings of native infantry regi- 
ments, one wing of a cavalry regiment, a company of sappers, 
two Armstrong mountain-guns, and two mortars, for the attack 
of the fort of Dellamcotta, which was to be the objective point 
of this force. Six companies of native infantry were sent to 
Darjeeling, on the extreme west of the Bhootan frontier, to cut 
off the communication with Thibet, from which country the 
Bhootanese expected to receive reinforcements. All these columns 
were intended to advance early in November, but on account of 


_ the difficulty of collecting provisions, and transport, it was not 
_ till December that they took the field. The right column, 


under General Mulcaster, left Gowhatty on the 3rd December 


_and captured Dewangiri within ten days. This column en- 
| countered great difficulties during its march on account of the 
| thick jungle, through which a road had to be cut for the march 
_ of the tooops. General Mulcaster left Dewangiri in the charge 
sary at all. The incidents of the expedition have shown that | 


of a garrison of 500 men, and joined the right centre column on 
the 28th, at Sidlee. So difficult, however, was the country, that 
it was only on the 9th January that Bussen Singh was taken. 


_ The capture of this place completed the work assigned to the 
the hills, the raids from the mountains could have been pre- | 
vented, and that neither property nor persons could have been | 
carried off. We hear of no sort of skirmish ever having taken | 


two columns which had advanced from Assam. Meantime the 
left column, under Dunsford, had reached Dellamcotta on the 
5th January and took the fort by a brilliant assault, and after 
considerable resistance, on the following day. Here two officers 
and fifty-six men were wounded in the assault; but our loss 
was augmented by the deaths of three officers and seven men, 
who were killed by the accidental explosion of a powder barrel. 
After taking Dellamcotta, Dunsford captured the stockade of 


' Chamorchee on the 21st, but not without meeting with serious 
irregular oval, which lies between Thibet and the north-eastern | 
frontier of our Indian empire. The longer diameter, which runs | 
east and west, has a length of aliout 250 miles, and is marked | 
by a range of hills which forms the northern boundary of the | 


opposition. The left centre column found Pusakha evacuated, 
and occupied the place on the 7th December, and then occu- 
pied the adjoining passes, seizing Balla, after a smart brush, on 
the 21st. Dunsford joined this column with a small body on 
the 6th January, and it then appeared that the object of the 
campaign had been accomplished, and that nothing remained 
but to retain garrisons in the posts we had occupied. But 
the Bhootanese, whom our commanders had begun to despise, 
were only awaiting a favourable opportunity to attack our 
posts. On the 30th January, before daybreak, Dewangiri was 
attacked—we might almost say surprised, by a large force of 
nearly 5,000 men, under the chief, Tonso Penlo. This attack 
was repulsed by the garrison, but with considerable loss. An 
appeal for reinforcements was sent to General Muleaster, who 
was in the rear, at Gowhatty, with which, however, he declined 
to comply, as he considered the garrison sufficiently ‘strong to 
hold their own. But the Bhootanese seized the source from 
which water was supplied to the fort, and as the garrison 
had not sufficient means to drive them away, no alternative 
remained but surrender or retreat. A retreat was commenced 
on the morning of the 4th February, in which the native 
troops appear to have almost been seized with panic. The 
sick and wounded were deserted, the men ordered to assist the 
artillerymen in carrying the guns fled, the guns had to be 
spiked and thrown over a precipice, and the disorganized 
remains of the garrison tumbled into Komree Cottah, on the 
afternoon of the 3rd, where General Mulcaster, who had 
advanced to their aid with a detachment, joined them. 
It is a satisfaction to know that an inquiry into the 
conduct of the troops during the retreat has been ordered ; 
and it is to be hoped that the reasons for refusing to entertain 
the application by the garrison for reinforcements will be 
investigated. Pusakha was attacked by the Bhotanese on 
the 26th of January, but they were driven back, and also 
expelled from a fortification they had thrown up in the 
vicinity. A stockade which they subsequentl; erected was 
attacked by the garrison on the 6th of February, but without 
success, and with the loss of several officers and men wounded. 
On the 27th of January, our position at Balla was assailed— 
the attack was driven off; but, a few days later, it was found 
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necessary to evacuate our position, and an unsuccessful 
attempt to regain it cost fourteen killed and wounded. 
Chamorchee was attacked, but successfully held, on the 26th 
of January. = 
The telegraph has lately informed us that Dewangm has 
been retaken by General Tombs, and we trust that equally 
happy reports will soon arrive from the other posts; but we 
fear that our commanders have committed the error of despising 
the enemy, and have thereby allowed the Bhootanese to gain 
some successes. The memory of these will probably prevent 
us from being allowed to hold the passes without perpetual 
annoyance, unless it should be obliterated by an expedition to 
Pusakha, the capital of the country. Such an expedition will 
cause expense, no doubt, but as we have embarked in the un- 
pleasant enterprise of taming these wild highlanders, the neces- 
sity of maintaining our prestige will prevent us from being 
satisfied with the mere recapture of the passes. Let us trust that 
the experience gained may make us use all precautions in our 
future operations against these tribes in a country so difficult 
that it appears as if the stone and the arrow in the hands 


of savages are not much inferior to the rifle and bayonet of | 


disciplined levies. 








FRENCH SOCIETY. 


Tne present tone and tendency of French society cannot be 
regarded with indifference, or without serious alarm, even on 
this side of the Channel. In these days of rapid communication 
and constant international intercourse, fashions, both good and 
bad—fashions in morals as well as those in dress—rapidly pass 
from one country to another. If Paris be diseased the in- 
fection soon spreads to London. Vice rampant and shameless 
in one capital will not long court obscurity in the other. Now, 
it cannot have escaped the most careless readers of the news- 
papers that an evil which has for some time existed in Parisian 
society has of late become painfully prominent. There is a 
class of persons which we know does exist, and probably will 
continue to exist, in all large capitals, but whose existence is, 
nevertheless, a matter of shame and regret. Our blunt fore- 
fathers used to describe it by terms which we dare not now 
venture to use. The fastidious delicacy of modern times will 
not endure to hear a spade called simply a spade. But whether 
we use the old Anglo-Saxon names, or resort to the more 
refined appellations which we have imported from abroad, the 
thing is the same. Its nature is not altered by being called 
demi-monde or traviata. It is essentially the same in the 
gilded saloon as in the dirty slum. On any decent theory of 
morals -it is an outrage; from any tolerably sound society it 
should be an outcast. But in Paris at the present time it is 
exactly the reverse. This class of women is now one of the 
most influential in that capital, and in no slight degree 
leads and moulds the taste of high society,.such as it is, under 
the Second Empire. During the past month the “ Jockey 
Club” gave a ball at one of the principal restaurants in Paris 
to all the beauty*and talent of “‘ Bohemia;” and every one 
knows what the female inhabitants of “ Bohemia” are like. 
A few days ago a writer in one of our contemporaries, 
which is in an especial manner an authority upon subjects of 
the kind, favoured us with a glowing account of a féte at a 
certain Malle. C ’s (“the Aspasia of Paris life”). He 
commenced by telling us that the demi-monde ladies now issue 
invitations for a ball or féte exactly after the fashion of ladies 
of the court, and that there is nothing to be found in the 
hotels of the grandes dames which the “ half-great lady ” does 
not imitate. He described the magnificence of the dresses 
and of the decorations; the sumptuousness of the enter- 
tainment; the bold pretensions of these not equivocal ladies 
to introduce a startling innovation into female dress; the 
manner in which the honours were done “ with clever imitative 
grace and elegance” by the hostess; and he wound up by 
assuring us that her saloons were “crowded with princes, 
dukes, marquises, and counts—in fact, with the same male 
company as one meets at the parties of the Princess 
Metternich ‘‘and Madame Drouyn de Lhuys.” “ Some 
English peers and members of Parliament were present,” 
and it is asscrted “ seemed to enjoy the dazzlingly improper 
scene.” Ficm another paragraph we learn that, at one 
of the most fashionable houses in the Faubourg St. Germain, 





the guests were lately regaled by the performances of a | 
girl who has acquired notoriety as a singer of improper | 


songs at a well-known café chantant. We had previously 


rank had condescended to take lessons from a celebrity of 
the casinos, named Rigolboche; and we know that for some 
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: , ‘ | SO. 
heard with astonishment and disgust that ladies of the highest 


time past there have been no more fashionable lounges in Paris 
than the auctions at which the effects of some spendthrift and 
insolvent member of the demi-monde have put up for sai-. 
Women, of conventionally good reputation, have eagerly seized 
an opportunity of prying into mysteries which should be 
revolting to the modesty of their sex; nor have they disdained 
to visit the haunts of vice in order to indulge a morbid 
curiosity, or to gather from the equipment of courtezans some 
hints in the art of fascination. All this is matter of public 
notoriety. We have no need to resort to private gossip in 
order to fill up the outline. Any one at all familiar with the 
scandal of the French capital will bear us out in the assertion, 
that further inquiry would not improve the aspect of the case. 

We do not at all desire to overstate this matter. We do 
not think that the French people, as a body, are given up to 
immorality, or have lost all their respect for female virtue. 
On the contrary, we are quite willing to believe that the middle 
and working-classes are not inferior in this respect to those of 
any other country. But we fear it cannot be denied that the 
upper classes are seriously corrupted. Since the days of the 
lower Empire, women who are not only vicious, but profess 
vice, have never taken so prominent and so avowed a position 
in any country. We seem to have drifted back to days—and 
those not the best days—of classical paganism. Nor can we 
regard without serious misgivings this ostentatious defiance 
of decency by those who occupy the most conspicuous 
positions in the country, and whose influence must ultimately 
descend through the classes below them. Private immorality 
is, no doubt, deeply to be deplored; but it does not threaten 
the well-being of society to anything like the same extent, or 
even in the same way, as public immorality. The homage 
which vice pays to virtue, by hanging its head and hiding 
itself away in obscure retreats, may be hypocritical, but it has, 
nevertheless, a real value. So long as this tribute is paid, 
although the practice of society may be seriously tainted, the 
principles on which society rests, and by adhering to which 
its healthiness can alone be preserved, are saved from attack. 
A basis for improvement is left; there is something to which 
those who desire to reform their age can appeal with con- 
fidence and without fear of controversy. When, however, vice 
attains such dimensions, and its followers such power, that 
concealment is no longer sought—when the ladies of the demi- 
monde and their followers take their places unmolested by 
the side of the ladies of the monde—it is pretty certain that 
new, startling, and destructive theories nearly touching some 
of the best and holiest relations of life must soon grow up 
and obtain acceptance. Or, if the old theories are left, they 
will be deprived of all vitality and efficacy by the absence 
of any social sanction. Few persons in England will deny 
that the soundness of national life depends ultimately upon the 
purity of family life. It is in the family and through the family 
that the virtues of a good citizen are bred and sustained. 
From it men imbibe more than from anything else a sense of 
duty, a readiness for self-sacrifice, a disposition to prefer the 
future and the permanent to the present and the fleeting. In 
it we contract the habits and become alive to the wants 
which make us members of society instead of mere items in 
a mass. We can think of no worse misfortune that could 
befal a nation than a general relaxation of family ties. With 
that misfortune, however, France seems to be seriously, 


‘although it may be remotely, threatened from the quarter to 


which we have alluded. 

It is idle to expect that the family can exist, in any true 
sense of the word, where there is not a stern and inexorable 
standard of female virtue. But how can such a standard—or 
any approach to such a standard—be maintained in a society 
where such things are possible as those we have mentioned ? The 
wives and daughters of the princes, dukes, and counts who 
publicly haunt the salons of Mdlle. C , are not likely to 
set much value upon qualities whose absence is found so attractive 
by their male relations. Nay, as we have already said, they 
have actually drawn this deduction; for they have learned to 
copy the manners of their rivals, and from copying manners 
to copying morals, is a short and eusy step. If we could 
flatter ourselves that the evil would not spread, we should 
hardly think it worth while to call attention to it. It is not, 
perhaps, of much importance what becomes of “ the upper ten 
thousand” of Paris. But such an example must affect the 
classes below them—must stimulate imitation in every great 
town in France, and even produce some effect upon English 
society. Indeed, we cannot help seeing that it has done 
“ Good society ” in London has already got the length of 
knowing a great many things of which it had better be ignorant. 
Our newspapers do not publish florid descriptions of Anonyma’s 
Jétes; but even our women do not and cannot well ignore 
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Anonyma as they used to do. It is impossible that they should 


when our men ride with her in the park, and appear in her box [ 


at the opera. There are unmistakable signs of tendency 
towards the point which the higher classes in Paris seem to have 
reached. It is therefore high time that the danger should not 
be ignored, but that those. who possess influence should rebuke 
and discountenance that open coquetry with vice of which we 
see too much. The English sore is not very deep, and it may 
easily be prevented from penetrating further. The patient has 
a good constitution, and there are many circumstances in favour 
of his recovery. But the case is very different in France. 
The evil is not a new one there. It has been, first slowly, and 
then quickly, growing and spreading for the last thirty or forty 
years at least. It had attained a great height in the reign of 
Louis Philippe, as all readers of Balzac’s novels must be quite 
aware. Its roots are deeply thrust down into the social soil, 
upon which they have a wide and tenacious grasp. Although 
the Empire cannot therefore be charged with creating this 
evil, it greatly accelerated the monstrous development which 
we now witness. For it has made men rich without giving 
them anything except pleasure on which to spend their 
wealth. Under a despotism the rich are pretty certain 
to be either profligate or rebellious. Under a despotism, 
following upon a period of revolution, they are almost equally 
certain to be the former rather than the latter. So long as 
France is deprived of freedom, we see no reason to anticipate 
any improvement in the morality of the higher and moneyed 
classes. On the other hand, so long as the higher and 
moneyed classes are what they are, it is not likely that they 
will make any effort to obtain a rational and moderate 
liberty. They will be satisfied if they are only protected and 
let alone. But if they do not grow better, they are sure to 
grow worse; and they are sure to infect those below them. 
Middle-aged artisans—-husbands and fathers of families—may 
now pelt the lorettes, as they did one day on the racecourse. 
The generation which is growing up will not have so savage a 
virtue. They may hate the wealthy, who have pleasures which 
they cannot obtain, but they will envy and imitate them never- 
theless. 








MR. COBDEN’S FAMILY. 


We alluded last week, in paying our tribute of respect to 
the memory of Mr. Cobden, to the fact of the great Free- 
trader having, a few years ago, refused the offer of a subscrip- 
tion, to which there can be no doubt a large proportion of the 
English people would have heartily contributed ; and we added 
that such a subscription at the present moment would be 
graceful, and perhaps not ill-timed. Since then, the public 
have been made aware that Mr. Cobden was unable to leave 
his family in that position which every admirer of the deceased 
legislator would wish to see them maintain, and which even 
his generous enemies would not begrudge. A letter from 
Mr. Hadfield, the fellow-member with Mr. Roebuck in the 
representation of Sheffield, has been published in a Manchester 
paper, in which letter it is suggested that no fitter means 
could be adopted of showing regard for the memory of 
Mr. Cobden than by presenting his family with a national 
gift of £100,000. A widow and five daughters have been left 
behind, with a portion very inadequate to the demands which 
must be made on it; and we cordially second Mr. Hadfield in 
exhorting England not to leave this work of tenderness and re- 
spect to be performed by France or America, but to do it herself. 
At any rate, let us do it mainly, and in the first instance. If 
France and America like to join (as we can well understand 
they may), so much the better—so much the more complete 
the testimony to the man’s cosmopolitan character. But we 
must take the lead. This is not a matter in which we can 
endure to see ourselves tutored in a national duty by those who 
are beyond our pale. Nor is there any likelihood that we shall 
require such tuition. We are seldom backward in subscribing 
to testimonials ; we have even a weakness that way ; and it is 
not to be supposed that we shall hesitate when so strong a 
case is presented to our sympathy and veneration. We fully 
expect, therefore, to see a large in-pouring from all classes as 
soon as asubscription-list is formally opened. Mr. Hadfield has 
already promised a very munificent inaugural sum. “ My 
£500,” he writes, “will be ready at the nation’s call for it.” 
The nation, doubtless, will respond, and at the same time will 
act in a spirit of equal generosity. There are but few sections 
of society, if any, which are likely to hang back from such a 
work. The commercial and trading classes owe to the memory 
of Cobden that which they could not repay in full if they 
would. The agriculturists have by this time learnt that the 
man who came of their own order was no malignant enemy 








of their interests, as at one time many were not ashamed 
to say, but that he has really done them a service by 
freeing their enterprise from privileges which were but fetters 
in disguise, and restoring them to the healthy stimulus of com- 
petition. The aristocracy, placed beyond contests and jealous 
rivalries, can afford to honour a man who made his way from 
a humble station to the very pinnacle of political fame by dint 
of genius, of industry, of honesty, and of spotless character. 
The working-man—how much is not due from him to the 
champion of cheap bread, the asserter of all broad and pro- 
gressive ideas? And as for the clergy, will not the Bishop of 
Oxford, who knew Mr. Cobden, and who wrote that touching 
letter which was read at the funeral—will not he speak on 
behalf of a body of men who, by the very nature of their calling 
as peacemakers, are bound (setting aside the merely tempo- 
rary questions of politics) to respect and honour Mr. Cobden 
for believing that the nations of Europe may be brought some 
day to act in the spirit of the religion they profess, und may 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their cannon into 
church-bells? May we not, then, look for the co-operation of 
all these classes in doing a work of grace and goodness P—that 
so the dissensions of twenty years ago may be closed in peace 
and love, and we may know in our own hearts, and show to all 
the world, that we are not a horde of adverse tribes—commerce 
against agriculture, and agriculture against commerce—but a 
well-knit nation, mutually helpful, mutually respectful, honour- 
ing worth where we see it, and succouring, where we can, the 
~sorygaes which self-sacrificing men too often leave behind 
them. 

It was indeed owing to his spirit of self-sacrifice that Mr. 
Cobden was overtaken by those difficulties which made his 
life a constant struggle. Thirty years ago, he had an excel- 
lent business at Manchester as a cotton-print manufacturer— 
a business which, being managed with the energy and intelli- 
gence which he afterwards exhibited on a larger field, brought 
in a considerable yearly profit to him and his partners. But 
in 1838 a few far-sighted men began the agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws; and from that time forward Mr. 
Cobden threw himself so completely into public life that he 
was unable to give as much attention as he had formally done 
to his business in the north. The consequence was that it 
languished, and at length sank so low as to be seriously in- 
volved, Mr. Cobden at one time thought of giving up 
politics, in order that he might devote himself to the cotton- 
printing establishment, and retrieve, if possible, its fallen 
fortunes; but from this he was happily dissuaded. For some 
years past, we believe, he was entirely disconnected with 
business, and lived on his,small property at Midhurst like a 
country gentlemen. But he was much embarrassed, and it 
now lies with the country to see that his embarrassments shall 
not descend to those he held dear. The rich, we are per- 
suaded, will be ready with their hundreds; and all will share 
in one of those duties which are among our highest honours. 





= 





THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


Ir is not too much to say that no contest between the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge has ever been invested 
with so great and general an interest as the race which Oxford 
snatched from the fire on Saturday last. It is true that the 
race of 1864 called forth a most unusual amount of excitement, 
from the fact that at that time the victories of the two 
Universities were equal in number, and Oxford, which had been 
so far behind the sister University, was expected then to draw 
ahead. But that was the only special interest of the race. 
The Cambridge crew was nothing better than a scratch crew. 
Men who took it into their heads to stroll down the uninviting 
banks of the Cam, during the training for the race, did not. 
think it worth while to turn those heads when “the "Varsity 
boat” rowed past. There were better boats on the river, if they 
cared to look at them. Defeat was certain, and no one was in 
any way anxious to vex himself by inspecting the mockery 
which the Captain called the boat. The result fully justi- 
fied the universal feeling of dissatisfaction. Without style, and 
without any of the elements of success, beyond mere misapplied 
brute force, the Cambridge men at Putney made a spasmodic 
start, never settled down to their work, could not respond to 
the cries—despairing or ironical, according as they came from 
light or dark rosettes—of “ Row, Cambridge! Row!” which 
did but increase their flurry, and finally came in nowhere. : 

This year things have been different. At first, the feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the style of the Cambridge men, when 
they began their training on the Cam, was as general and 
almost as strong as in the previous year. Angry letters in 
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sporting and local papers led to no result beyond giving a 
shape and consistency to the floating murmurs which gathered 
round the preparations for the race. Oxford men went over to 
spy out the land, and reported that they did not think much of 
the boat, although the men were a remarkably fine specimen 
of potential oarsmen. Cambridge inits turn sent experienced 
athletes to form an opinion of the rival crew, and the account 
they gave was not complimentary to Oxford, and yet it brought 
little hope. The Oxford crew was not good, but it was good 
enough. The Oxford stroke was sure he could have won with 
the Cambridge crew, but he also expected to win with his 
own. Then, as the time came nearer, each crew improved. 
The prestige of Oxford, and the “dig ” of Cambridge, fixed the 


begun, Cambridge drew ahead. Then the shouting began, 
and Oxford showed abundant signs of life; but still the light 
blue oars swept further and further in advance. One after 
another the Cambridge coxswain passed the men of the losing 
boat, and before long the whole length of his craft was clear, 


_ His men rowed splendidly, and in that self-contained though 


betting at 5 and even 6 to 4 on the former; but it was felt that | 


those odds were rather beyond the real value of the superiority 
of the favourites. When the men got on to the Thames, and 


the great strength and rapid improvement of the light blue | 


champions became noticeable, the odds sank to evens, and many 
cool-headed and experienced men took Cambridge for choice. 
Still there were those who bore in mind that the Ethiopian 
cannot change his skin, nor the leopard his spots. By dint of 
immense external pressure, and not without a good deal of 
violent abuse, the style of the Cambridge men had been toned 
down into something more worthy of the magnificent material 


which their captain had at his disposal, something rather more | 
like the sort of thing which wins on the Thames at Putney. | 
But there was a fear that the change was not radical, and that | 
in the race the old thing would appear again at some great — 


crisis. 


It had been said all along that Mr. Lawes could un- | 


doubtedly row a winning stroke, if only he could get seven men | 


to row it with him; but he had not got the men, could not 
expect to get the men, and all that was left was to hope most 


devoutly that under no circumstances would he try the stroke. | 


It is always a luxury to be able to say, “I told you so,” 
though it is, to a certain extent, the luxury only of small minds. 
There are cases in which it is a much greater luxury to 
say, “ I was mistaken;” but this greater luxury is denied to 
those who have held the ex post facto views enunciated above. 
The race broke down exactly where it was feared by those best 
informed that it would break down. The Cambridge crew 
proved itself to be even better than its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters had believed; and yet, when a crisis came, the worst 
fears of its more sober friends were realized, and after winning 
the race it threw the victory away. 

The morning was everything that could be desired. It was 
not enough that we had been emancipated from that dreary 
bondage of universal sleet and snow which made the Univer- 
sity athletics so dismal an affair. We were plunged suddenly 
into a premature burst of summer. Last year €. race was 
rowed on the loveliest possible spring morning, but this year 
the sun and the somewhat late season combined to render the 
term “spring” inappropriate. There were pretty nearly twice 
as many spectators as in 1864, and they were certainly more 
than repaid both by the beauty of the day and by the re- 
markable character of the exciting struggle which was carried 
on under their eyes. Unfortunately spectators do something 
more than see the University race—they do their best to spoil 
it. The captains of the steam-boats had been warned that 
they must keep their vessels in the back-ground, and an 
arrangement had been come to between the crews of the racing 
boats to the effect that in case the ordinary amount of refrac- 
toriness should be displayed by these troublesome enemies, 
the race should simply not be rowed. Oxford having won the 
toss, according to the wonted law of nature which seems to 
guide the revolutions of the coin used on these occasions, the 
boats drew up to the starting-point, and Mr. Searle prepared 
to despatch them on their course. It may sound ludicrous 
now, but it was sufficiently annoying at the time to find 
that right ahead, clear in the line which the boats mnst choose, 
some captains of steamers had taken up their position—urged, 
no doubt, by the cargoes of unsportsmanlike rascality which 
they carried. Most properly, the crews refused to row under 
these circumstances, and the race was on the point of being 
given up—a consummation which was only averted by the 
temporary retirement of the offending parties, on whose feel- 
ings the umpire succeeded in working after three quarters of 
an hour of entreaty. The crews had, in fact, rowed back to 
their boat-yards, fully determined not to risk the reputation of 
the Universities, and their own lives, among the paddle-wheels 
of drunken tugs and penny-boats. Even this retreat they did 
not accomplish without imminent danger of destruction. 

At last the course was cleared, and they consented to row 
the race. It is said that the Oxford crew got the advantage in 
the start; but, if they did, they seemed to row sleepily for half- 
a-dozen strokes, as if they hardly knew that the struggle had 

















| in 


rapid style which makes the heart of an old oarsman jump into 
his mouth, and had the effect of raising from all sides the cry 
that the race was over. ‘T'wo lengths ahead! two and a half 
lengths ahead! Men thought the thing was done. Mr. Archer 
remembered, no doubt, his experiences of 1864, when he wag 
jerked through the rough waters by a wild spasmodic crew, and 
saw the dark blue oars threatening to vanish in the distance, 
He was now riding surely on to victory, and he could afford to 
take his antagonists’ water. Oxford felt what Cambridge hag 
for years known so fatally well, the wash of the boat in front. A 
steam-vessel and a tug hampered the unfortunate crew as they 
came on behind, and they seemed to have before them the cer- 
tainty of defeat combined with a very fair chance of drowning. 
Mr. Archer, we have said, took his antagonists’ water. It 
was of course the right thing to do, but he overdid it. In the 
Cam, a coxswain’s main thought is the weeds; in the Thames, 
there is a tide to be considered. Rowing still as well as ever, 
Oxford, too, rowing much as before, the one boat found itself in 
slack water, while the other, better out in the river, felt the full 
vigour of the tide and was swept on by other powers than its 
own. No more a lead of two and a half lengths for Cambridge, 
For the first time in the race, Mr. Lawes saw the rival boat 
gaining. From first to last, Mr. Brown, the Oxford stroke, 
rowed with a composure and self-restraint which most 


| undoubtedly won for his University this hard-fought struggle. 


Alas, that self-restraint should be so rare a gift! Mr. Lawes 
possessed it not. Men who timed him say that, when the 
Oxford boat began to gain, he gave his crew forty-two, forty- 
three, forty-four strokes a minute. Of course they grew wild, 
of course they rapidly lost their lead. Men work with their 
arms, not their bodies, when they are given such a time as 
that. With knees well down, and scarce accelerated stroke, 
Mr. Brown overhauled them with the ease with which eight 
backs will always overhaul eight pairs of arms, and he never 
gave them another chance. The “ many-headed monster 
thing” which roared on the banks and swayed the reeling 
steamers changed the burden of their song. ‘* Oxford wins!” 
was now evidently the proper thing for everyone to cry, whether 
he could see the boats or not. And thus, notwithstanding that 
at Hammersmith the betting had been 5 and 6 to 1 on Cam- 
bridge,—even 10 to 1 had been offered in the passion of the 
moment—Oxford won. And, as if defeat were not in itself 
sufficient, the Cambridge boat was charged and smashed by 
one of the pests of the day, while her crew, with some 
difficulty, escaped on board a neighbouring steamboat, and so 
got safe to land. 

We believe that we have indicated the true cause of this 
remarkable defeat. It is in no spirit of unkindness to Mr. 
Lawes that we have done so, for he is undoubtedly a man of 
whom the University that owns him, as well as that which 
has beaten him, may well be proud, and we have great 
hope that, with the experience of last Saturday, he will yet 
row a winning race,as he well deserves to do. We confess 
that we do not like the reasons given by Mr. Chambers for the 
repeated victories of Oxford. They are reasons which will 
apply for the next ten years just as forcibly as they do now, 
and no one wishes to believe that the result of the University 
race is for ever prejudged. It may be very true that the Cam 
is a small and weedy river, with no great abundance of water 
at the best of times, and sometimes hopelessly “drawn off” for 
the benefit of the locks, which preside over its navigation. It 
may be very true also that Oxford has the choice of men a year 
older in University standing than is possible in Cambridge. 
These are the grounds on which the Cambridge captain excuses 
his defeat, but the last loses some of its force when it is 
remembered that four of his present crew rowed last year, and 
that a fifth, Mr. Beebee, has already taken his degree—and a 
magnificent degree it was—while Mr. Brown came to the post 
with a crew utterly fresh to the labours of a University race. 
Rather would we recommend the Cambridge men to devote 
themselves assiduously to the cultivation of a winning style, 
such a style as Mr. Jones taught them nine or ten years ago, 
and, above all, to the acquirement of self-control. 








THE DISPUTE IN THE IRON TRADE. 


A strrkz, not for wages but for arbitration, is a new phase 
the history of industry. This is, however, the present position 
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of affairs among the South Staffordshire iron workers. A week 
ago the masters declared the lock-out at an end, and re-opened 
their works to the men. And as in that district the men had 
not struck, but had only been stopped from working by the 
general resolution of the masters to put down the North 
Staffordshire strike by a universal lock-out, there was of course 
every reason to expect that the men would have gladly 
resumed their employment when the cause of its involuntary 
cessation was removed, ‘This, however, they have declined to 
do. They called a meeting of their own body to consider their 
position, and came to a resolution that before returning to work 
they would call on the masters to agree to the principle that 
all future disputes respecting wages should be settled by arbi- 
tration. ‘T'o thisdemand the South Staffordshire masters have 
replied that they must first consult the masters of other dis- 
tricts, with whom they are bound to act. And thus for the 
present the matter stands. 

It may appear to those who have not carefully followed the 


' story of the dispute, that it is singular that the men among 


whom a proposal to settle the present dispute by arbitration was 
lately rejected, should now insist on that method of deciding 
all future disputes. But it is a different body of the men, and 
one placed in different circumstances, which is now seeking the 
adoption of that rejected proposition. And it may be well, in 
order that we may clearly understand the character of the 
movement, to state exactly how the recent contest arose. It 
would seem that when the masters found it necessary to reduce 
wages, in consequence of the falling price of iron, the men re- 
solved to resist this course, not by a general strike, but by a 
succession of partial strikes, the portion who remained at work 
at the lower rate supporting those who were selected to strike 
for the higher. Under this arrangement the men in North 
Staffordshire were “ordered out” by the unions, all the rest 
accepting the reduction. To meet this system of tactics, the 
lock-out was determined on by the masters, a process which at 
once cut off the supplies through which the men expected to 
carry on the war. The result of the step was thoroughly success- 
ful. The men in the North of England succumbed, promised 
to withhold all contributions to the body on strike, and to dis- 
sociate their unions from them. For a time the masters insisted 
that this was not enough of concession, and that the men of 
other districts must not only disclaim the strike, but either 
compel its cessation, or send men themselves to take the place 
of the strikers. But in a short time they became satisfied that 
this was an unreasonable expectation. They saw that when 
their purpose was to break up combination, they could not fairly 
call upon the men to exert their combination for the purpose of 
compelling a resumption of work in any recusant district. 
Accordingly they in their turn abandoned an untenable position, 
and on the sole condition that no aid or countenance should 
be given to the strike in North Staffordshire they resolved to 
re-open their’ works. Obviously, however, this arrangement 
was based on the understanding that the strike, being dis- 
claimed, was to be left to settle itself. And the men who had 
struck, exasperated at being made fools of, as they well might 
be, by their fellows, and left to accept humbly the terms they 
had rejected, refused to accede to the arrangement, decided to 
remain out at all hazards, and declined the mediation which 
Lord Lichfield offered. It is, therefore, only this isolated por- 
tion of the workmen that has positively objected to arbitration. 
There is another body, composed of the North of England 
workmen, that has made no terms at all. And there is the 
third body, the North Staffordshire men, which is now refusing 
to resume work unless the principle of arbitration in future 
differences be once for all acceded to. 

We confess that, while we see much to excuse the conduct of 
all, both masters and men, and something to praise in the can- 
did and ready confession of error which each class has at one 
time or other made, our sympathies go most strongly with 
those who would draw a moral for future use from the present 
calamity. All who have had the true interests of both capital 
and labour at heart have for years been desiring the estab- 
lishment of some method of adjusting their natural and inevit- 
able disputes less disastrous than the rough system of strikes. 
The foreign institution of Conseils de prud’hommes has been 
often cited for our imitation, and bills have several times been 
introduced in Parliament, read a second time by large majorities, 
and have even passed with approval through the ordeal of select 
committees, for establishing courts of arbitration in our own 
trades. If they have ultimately failed of becoming law, it has 


rather been because of our national dread of novelty, or of | 


adopting anything to which the name of “ unpractical” has 
ever been affixed, than in consequence of any doubt of the 
desirableness of the system if it could be made workable. Per- 
haps, also, the measure as proposed was too wide, for it con- 


templated the cace of all trades without restriction, and the 
habits and circumstances of trades vary so greatly that there 
is little hope of forming a general law applicable usefully to all. 
Finally, there was always the potent argument that the parties 
interested would have no inclination to adopt the proposed 
method of decision. Bui all these difficulties are removed by 
the proposition now made by the ironworkers. They belong to 
only one trade, and to only one locality, in which it is exercised. 
They propose a permanent arrangement which has already 
been proposed for a single occasion by the parties on the 
opposite side. And thus limited in range as in application, it 
is apparent at once that the method can be practically carried 
into execution. It is indisputable that men may be selected 
competent to judge of all the circumstances material to the 
decision, and that the parties on both sides may agree, and 
abide by their agreement, to accept that decision as final. Thus 
there is no doubt that the proposition as it stands is thoroughly 
practical; and there is as little that, if it does nothing more, its 
adoption would yield the most valuable experience for guiding 
our aspirations and our efforts in regard to this application of 
the principle. 

It may, indeed, be conceded that difficulty enough will 
attend its development, even in the present instance only. 
Fit men to act as arbitrators may doubtless be found, but they 
do not spring like mushrooms in every field, to be had for the 
gathering. And even if the best men possible are chosen, 
there will be a very natural temptation to the losing party 
to refuse to accept an award, submission to which is enforced 
by no general custom or established code. Nevertheless, we 
look upon the proposal with confident hope. If it is new and 
strange, there is the more reason for rejoicing at its earnest 
adoption. And there are elements in it which tend to give 
some assurance of its success. If only arbiters possessing some 
weight of character and qualification are selected, it will be 
difficult for either party to encounter the reproach of dis- 
regarding their deliberate opinion on the merits of the case. 
And even in the discussions which will precede the decision 
there will be benefit. When each party no longer states its 
case exclusively to its own sympathizing friends, but to calm, 
critical, and impartial judges, in presence of its opponents, 
ready to expose every exaggeration, the truth will be much 
more honestly stated than it is in human nature to state it 
now. A litigant often begins to be amazed at the weakness 
of his own case, when he hears it developed in the witness-box, 
under the test of cross-examination. So we may hope that the 
men who clamour for higher wages during a falling market, 
will, when they hear the reasons stated why a rise cannot be 
given, begin to consider, even before the decision is pronounced, 
that they have perhaps not been altogether reasonable. On the 
other hand, the masters, if they hear the expenses to which 
the men are put, the dearness of rents, the prices of provisions, 
the remoteness of schools, the badness of house accommodation, 
may sometimes see that to give only the lowest rate which the 
relations of supply and demand would determine is bad policy 
as well as bad feeling. Mutual knowledge and mutual kindness 
and consideration must surely grow out of the inauguration 
of a system which expressly excludes the passions, and appeals 
only to the reason. And this hope is not in the least affected 
by the circumstance that the proposers of arbitration are in 
the firm expectation that its result will be to concede their 
claims in the matter of wages. That circumstance shows only 
that at present they believe them to be so clearly just, that 
impartial men would at once acknowledge them. A conviction 
of the perfect honesty and fairness of a demand is certainly no 
proof of an intention to disregard a solemn adjudication given 
against it, if that should be the result of an investigation by a 
competent tribunal. Nations, as well as private litigants, 
when they invoke arbitration, do so because each firmly believes 
himself to be in the right; but it does not follow that the 
decision, when given, will be rejected by the losing party. And 
there has been throughout the present discussion so much 
willingness to substitute argument for clamour, and. so great 
a tendency on both sides to accept the expression of public 
opinion as a guide, even where its acceptance involved con- 
fession of error, and the abandonment of a position already 
taken up, that there is just ground for hope that whenever 
a more formal appeal to the opinion of third parties is insti- 
tuted, there will be no inclination on either side to reject its 
verdict. 








A NEW PASTIME FOR LADIES. 


Recent Amzrican news tells us that on the twenty-fifth of 
March President Lincoln visited the army of the Potomac, on 
the James river, and, together with Mrs. Lincoln and a number 
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of ladies and gentlemen, witnessed a portion of the battle on 
that day. Such an announcement to Europeans may appear 
well-nigh incredible. It is true that when the first battle at 
Bull Run was fought, a number of inquisitive persons went out 
from Washington to see the sight, just as some English tourists 
in 1815 went out from Brussels to see Waterloo fought, and 
in 1832 a number of curious Englishmen made a holiday trip 
to Belgium to see Marshal Clausel bombard Antwerp, and in 
1848 more than one enthusiastic British T. G. ventured behind 
a Paris barricade. The sight-seers at Bull Run were as 
those who went out for wool and came home shorn, for the 
Federals suffered an ignominious defeat ; but we are not aware 
that the idle throng who crossed the Long Bridge in the hope 
of witnessing the collapse of the Southern Confederacy com- 
prised any members of the tender sex. Now, however, the 
American ladies appear to have become warlike in earnest. 
We cannot help, of course, being reminded of the poet’s 
lines :— 
* Now stood Eliza on the wood-crown’d height, 
O’er Minden’s plain, spectatress of the fight.” 


Poor Eliza, it will be remembered, was hit by a ball in the 


breast, and the battle of Minden was the first and last she ever | 


_ minds that the Parisians went to the play. 


witnessed. But the Quartermaster-General of the army of the | 


Potomac doubtless took very good care that the ladies and 
gentlemen in the suite of the President and his consort should 


the hundred on the Place de la Revolution—while the kennels 
ran with the noblest and most virtuous blood in France—while 
the prisons were crammed with nobles, and priests, and nurs 
—while Robespierre, Saint Just, and Fouquier Tinville dis- 
posed as they pleased of the lives and fortunes of their 
countrymen — while Carrier was drowning women and 
children at Nantes, and Lyons, and Marseilles were 
the scenes of the most loathsome excesses — while La 
Vendee was given up to carnage and pillage—while the 
Prussians were in France, and the British in Flanders, Paris 
was gay and jocund, danced, feasted, and glorified La Bagatelle 
with her traditional zest for trifles. It is probable, however, 
that the gaiety of which we hear so much was the offspring, 
not of genuine carelessness, but of nervous terror. It was 
the merrymaking, not of joyousness, but of desperation. When 
the plague is rife, drunken orgies abound. Undue tension of 
one set of nerves leads to a corresponding unstringing of 
another. The theatres of Paris were thronged, while the tum- 
brils were rumbling along the Rue St. Honoré; but it was in 
order to drive away the image of those death-carts from their 
There were “ Bals 
de la Guillotine;” but the guests were only shudderingly 
anxious to dance away their apprehension of the guillotine 
itself. Moreover, to be reserved or thoughtful, to crouch in 
retirement or shun society, was to be suspected. To be 


| suspected was to be denounced, and to be denounced was to die. 


not come in harm’s way. The personal bravery of Mr. Lincoln — 
indulged under the incubus of the Committee of Public Safety 


has never been doubted, and he would have, we dare say, but 
little difficulty in placing himself under fire; but it is question- 


able whether he would permit his wife, or those attached to | 


his retinue, to expose themselves needlessly to the fiery missives 
of a “swamp angel,” or a “ water baby.” In any case the 
occurrence is very strange, and is only another odd and 
perplexing episode in the history of an abnormal and incon- 
gruous struggle. Those who are prone to misjudge the 
American character, or at least to judge it harshly, might 
assume from so curious an incident that the Northern 
ladies as a rule are cynical, unfeeling, and indifferent to 
the spectacle of human suffering; and that their crowding 
to a scene of slaughter as to a fair, or a play, is but 
another proof of their levity, their caprice, their want 
of delicacy, and their want of heart. It would, however, 
be in the highest degree unjust to pursue such assump- 
tions to conviction. The American ladies, on either side of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, have, it is true, had a great deal to 
do with the war, both for good and evil. The novel of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” hastened, perhaps, the outbreak of the inevitable 
conflict between North and South by at least ten years. The 
ladies have written, and speechified, and preached, and argued 
quite as zealously in defence of their several causes as the 
gentlemen have done. Anna Dickenson has been no unworthy 
rival of Henry Ward Beecher. The heroic Belle Boyd carried 
despatches for Stonewall Jackson, and the not quite so heroic 
Pauline Cushman, yclept “ Major,” acted as a spy for the 
#ederals. The ladies have got up fancy fairs and “sani- 
tary fairs,” balls and fétes for the relief of prisoners and the 
succour of the wounded; they have embroidered battle-flags ; 
they have gone as nurses to the hospitals, and as tract dis- 
tributors to the camps; but throughout their eager and busy 
participation in all the business of the war, save that of abso- 
lute shooting and stabbing, it is difficult to avoid the impression 
that their proceedings have worn somewhat of a holiday aspect. 
This, however, as we shall proceed to show, is due to other 


-causes than the want of feminine delicacy or deficiency in femi- 


nine sentiment. 


A Federal orator had once the candour to admit at a public 
meeting, that the most disastrous civil war of modern times had 
hitherto heen, so far as the North were concerned, “a gigantic 
frolic.” No one but an American, or one long resident in the 
country, could have hazarded such an observation, for we 
on this side of the water, who have gravely, earnestly, and 
sorrowfully studied the phases of a sanguinary contest, and 
watched the working out of a tremendous problem, can have 
but a very faint idea of the gaiety, the light-heartedness, and 
the dissipation which have been at all times interwoven with 
the terrible episodes of the Great Rebellion. The indifference 


with which desolation and suffering have too often been met, | 


the luxury and extravagance which have prevailed in the great 
Atlantic cities while Virginia and Maryland have been devas- 
tated, and the Contederates have been menacing Philadelphia 





The spasmodic festivities, then, in which the French may have 


had no more connection with real merriment than had the jigs 
and reels which slavetraders used to compel the miserable 
blacks to dance whom they were bringing from Africa by the 
middle passage, had with substantial enjoyment. The negroes 
danced, dreading the uplifted lash; the French danced, eyeing 
the impending glaive. 

For the “gigantic frolic,” in which the Northern States 
have revelled while the Central and Southern portions of the 
Union have been drenched in blood and charred with flame, 
there are three philosophic causes. First, the vastness of 
the country itself; next, its amazing material wealth, and 
the prosperity, as amazing, of the people; third and last, 
the entirely open seaboard, and the virtual propinquity, due 
to steam and to modern enterprise, of civilized Europe. 
The North have never been besieged or blockaded. The 
French and English mails have never been withheld from 
them; they have been free, when tired of contemplating the 
progress of the strife, to shut themselves out from it, amidst 
the luxury of New York, the intellectual refinement of Boston, 
the domestic comfort of Philadelphia, or to alternate journeys 
to the front by trips to Paris or London. While North and 
South have been cutting one another’s throats, Cyrus Field has 
been tranquilly crossing and recrossing the ocean, perfecting 
his arrangement, for laying the Atlantic cable ; Mr. Longfellow 
has been publishing new poems; Mr. Church painting fresh 
pictures. The manager of the Academy of Music, at New 
York, has had one brilliant season after another ; scores upon 
scores of new palatial stores have been build in Broad- 
way, and new clubs and dwelling-houses on Fifth Avenue. 
The giant hotels have been found all too few and too 
small for the accorimodation of the press of strangers. 
The Central Park has vied with Hyde Park or the Bois de 
Boulogne in its display of splendid equipages and blood- 
horses. There have been balls, and suppers, and private 
theatricals innumerable. The theatres have been thronged and the 
watering-places filled to overflowing. In a word, the Federals 
have not felt the war, and have enjoyed their frolic accordingly. 
There is no material reason why they should have so felt it. 
The James River is as far off from New York as the Elbe is 
from London. We should not go into mourning if the plague 
were really decimating St. Petersburg and Berlin. We are 
writing leading articles and letters to the papers about the 
possible pestilence, but there is no talk of a general fast, 
or of sackcloth and ashes. We did not forego the Derby 
Day last year because the Prussians were bombarding 
the Dannewerke. We did not even close the theatres 
during the Crimean war or the Indian mutiny. It may 
be urged that the people with whom the Federals are 
fighting are their own countrymen. This may be to a cer- 
tain extent true; but it must be remembered that there was 
never any particular sympathy between Northerners and 


_ Southerners, that the habits, manners, and even the language 


and knocking at the very gates of Washington, have been com- | 
pared with the frenzy, and levity, and dissoluteness which 
obtained in Paris during the Reign of Terror. If such chro- 
niclers as Mercier and M.M. De Goncourt are to be believed, 
it is very true that while the heads of victims were falling by 
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of the two great sections of the community are full of marked 
differences and distinctions, and that the South is a very long 
way off. An inhabitant of Richmond or Charleston is certainly 
less like a citizen of Boston or New York than a Berliner is 


| like a Viennese; and a citizen of New Orleans differs quite as 
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much from a citizen of Philadelphia as a Frenchman does from 
a Fleming. French is spoken both at Brussels and at Paris; 
but an unfathomable gulf yawns between the Palais Royal and 
the Galerie St. Hubert. It may, again, be assumed that the 
common ties of kindred and friendship might awaken some- 
thing like a feeling of sadness in the North at the awful 
destruction of human life which has taken place. There are 
thousands of families, no doubt, which have lost sons, brothers, 
husbands, or those otherwise near and dear to them, during 
this contest. Much domestic anguish, and that of the bitterest 
kind, must have been caused by every Federal victory; but, 
withal, we are bound to remember that the vast majority of 
those who have enlisted under the banners of the Union have 
been drawn from remote rural districts—notably from the 
Western States—that the great cities have, up to this time, 
either successfully resisted the draft, or have saved themselves, 
by the purchase of substitutes, from conscription ; and, finally, 
that avery large proportion of these substitutes have been 
either foreign mercenaries or the rowdies and Bohemians of 
the large towns, with neither kith nor kin, nor domestic belong- 
ings to mourn over or to regret them if they fell in the fields, 
or languished out their lives in the hospital. There has been 
as yet no levée en masse. Although the currency has been 





subject to extraordinary fluctuations, and paper-money has | 


entirely replaced bullion, there has never been any deficiency 
of commodities. Bread has been dear, but it has not been 
scarce. ‘The necessaries of life have risen fifty per cent., but 
mechanics and labourers have demanded and obtained double 
wages. 
foreign merchandise from the ports. Speculation has been 
rife; gigantic fortunes have been realized from dealings in the 
very munitions of war itself. California has not ceased to 
yield gold, nor Arizona silver, nor Nevada copper; and a new 
source of wealth has been discovered and worked with asto- 


nishing success in the oil-springs of Pennsylvania and the | 


coal-fields of Maryland. 
has not felt the war. 


We repeat that, as yet, the North 








THE LAST WORKHOUSE MURDER. 


WE have hardly lost sight of the case of poor Timothy | 


Daly when we are again called upon to admire the wonderful 
longevity of an abuse, even when, in the midst of humane and 
Christian men, it outrages the first principles of humanity and 
religion. Both instruct us to be tender of the poor, and to 
minister to the sick, and perhaps there is no respect in which 
we can outrage either more offensively than by the neglect of 
these duties. One would have thought that, after the con- 


' cheerfulness. 


St. Giles’s. But neither they nor the workhouse had utterly 
crushed his spirit. He performed the washing and took the 
twopence; but not for himself. He invested it in a sheet of 
paper and a postage-stamp, and wrote to Sir Thomas Henry, 
of Bow-street, to tell him in what state Gibson was lying. 
It was a very pitiable state if all that M‘Gee said was true. 
His disease was scurvy, and he was covered with sores from 
the crown of his head to the soles of his feet. Yet in this 
afflicted state the nurses neglected him, and he lay on a 
bed which had not been made for five nights—an iron bed- 
stead with wood laths for the bottom, with no mattress, 
and in a corner of an underground ward, so dark that it was 
only through a part of the duy that his features could be dis- 
cerned. Now, much of this, it appears, is true, and there is a 
great deal more which is true and disgraceful, as we learn from 
the report of the inquiry which Mr. Farnall, the Poor Law 
Board Commissioner, has been directed to make into Gibson’s 
case. To begin with the ward, No. 47, in which he died. In 
the workhouse it is termed a “ convalescent ” ward. It would 
seem rather calculated to hasten dissolution than to aid re- 
covery. It is situated underground, is ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, 
and, says the Times’ reporter, is “ pervaded with a positively bad 


_ smell,” which was said by the officials to arise from ‘‘ some of 


them burning something.” But this ingenious theory would 
not account for the raggedness of the bedticks and bedclothes, 


_ nor for the dirtiness of the bed coverings of which Mr. Farnall 
| complained. Ward No. 47 was, indeed, so ill-lighted and ill- 
_ ventilated that for several years it had been closed, and was 


A tariff of the cruellest stringency has not driven | 


only opened about a year and a half since, on the recurrence of 
epidemic disease. So says Mr. Bennett, the resident medical 
officer. But why was this condemned ward re-opened at 
all? Why, being ill-lighted and ill-ventilated, and, under 
the best of circumstances, unfit for the reception of 
patients, was its miserable state aggravated by dirty 
bed-coverings and ragged bed-clothes? Cleanliness, all the 


_ world over, is essential to health; cheerfulness is one of the 


most efficient aids to its recovery, and light indispensable to 
Place a man suffering from scurvy in a cellar, 


for No. 47 was little better, dark, close, infested with bad 
smells; put him in a dirty bed; leave him there so unattended 


demnation so universally expressed in Daly’s case of the prac- | 


tice of employing pauper nurses in workhouse infirmaries, the 
directors of the poor would have abandoned it. What but 
neglect can be expected from these wretched creatures, who 
bring neither knowledge nor zeal to the performance of their 
duties, and whose only encouragement to act fairly by their 
patients is a little extra diet and a little extra beer? It is high 
time that the Legislature took this matter in hand, for, 


with a few exceptions, our workhouse hospitals, not only with | 
regard to their nurses, but in almost every other respect, are a | 


disgrace to the country. They are badly constructed, both for 
convenience and ventilation. They are without either the 
appliances which are found absolutely necessary in public 
hospitals, or the new and costly remedies which are equally 
essential. ‘T'liey are officered by surgeons so miserably paid 


wards at her pleasure. 


they died of the ward, though not in it. 


that he has to fee a fellow-pauper to wash his face; so un- 
attended that the head nurse says that she never noticed 
whether or not his person was filthy, “ the corner where he lay 
was so very dark :”—what but death can be the result? Since 
Gibson succumbed, three other patients who belonged to this 
“convalescent” ward have died. Not in the ward, it is true. 
They were removed in time to save its character so far; but 
Its bad air, its 
gloom, its wretched bedding, and most probably, as we shall see 
by and by, the culpable negligence of the nurses, combined 
with their complaints to hurry them out of the world. One was 
in consumption, another was suffering from bronchitis. 

Now for the nurses. M‘Gee gives us a pretty picture of 
them. If his evidence stood alone, we should not, at this stage 
of the inquiry, notice it; but it does not quite stand alone. 
He says that Gibson’s bed was not made for several days, 
though, when the doctor was expected, the top clothes were 
smoothed. For fourteen days his shirt was not changed. He 
accuses the head-nurse of shifting patients from good to bad 
He accuses the other nurses of selling 
dinners to the patients, and says that, as they make the head- 


' nurse’s dresses, for herself and family, and do their washing, 


that they can neither give the personal attention nor supply | 
the medicines which are requisite; and with the exception of a | 


weekly inspection by the Visiting Committee, the patients are 
at the mercy of the master, the matron, and the pauper nurses, 
who are chosen generally from the old, the infirm, and the con- 
valescents, and who for the most part are as pitiless as they 
are ignorant. We are not surprised that under sucha system 


she allows them to do what they please. They “ please” to. 
distinguish patients into two classes—‘“ good patients” and 
“ bad patients.” The former are such as have friends to visit 
them, who give the nurses money ; the latter are the friendless 
and moneyless patients. The good patient is kept in the 


_ infirmary, where he will get more liberal rations, even though 


the workhouse hospital is the last resort of wretchedness, and | 


that the patients who are to be found there are, for the most 


part, those who have already exhausted every other resource. | 


- Nor can it be matter for astonishment if, in these hospitals, | , 
' not tie a string round a patient’s leg. On another occasion, 


which differ only from prisons in the absence of the admirable 


regulations of the latter, there is an amount of neglect and | 
her carouse, gave Gibson some gin, after which he became 


| delirious, and never rallied. 


cruelty which we might expect to find in a barbarous but not 
in a civilized age. 

On the 10th of February George Gibson died in the 
St. Giles’s Infirmary. He had been nursed with such ad- 
mirable attention that, some days before his death, he was 
fain to offer a fellow-pauper named M‘Gee twopence to wash 
his face for him. M‘Gee, in his better days, had been a 
cabinet-maker. Rheumatism and bronchitis had driven him into 


he may stand in need of medical care no longer; the bad 
patient is “shifted away.” The nurses are dainty, too. Six 
days before Gibson died, Dr. Craig ordered his leg to be 
dressed; but the nurse shrugged her shoulders, and it was never 
done. Even when they are willing to carry out the doctor’s 
instructions, they are not always able. One night, one of the 
two who were attached to Ward 47 was so tipsy that she could 
the other came in “ fresh.” The former lady, on the night of 
So far, we follow M‘Gee’s state- 
ment. But, were we to reject every word of it, the admissions 


_of Mrs. Elsom, the head and only paid nurse in the infirmary, 


are a sufficient proof of the shameful neglect with which the 


sick poor are treated there. It is true that the pauper nurses 
receive money from the friends of the inmates, though Mrs. 


| Elsom puts it mildly, thus : “ She believed the pauper nurses 
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got some halfpence given them sometimes by the inmates’ 
friends.” It is true that they get tipsy when they go out; so 
tipsy that when they come in they have to be put in the refrac- 
torv ward. It is true that they have the opportunity of getting 
tipsy without going out, for (will it be credited?) they have 
the uncontrolled distribution of the beer, and Mrs. Elsom 
cannot say how much of it goes to the patients and how much 
the nurses keep for themselves. Imagine the condition of the 
patients in the seven wards of this infirmary, dependent for 
everything on a pack of drunken old women, who have the 
distribution daily of from thirty to fifty pints of beer, and 
whose partiality for stimulants is such that they cannot enjoy 
a few hours’ liberty from the workhouse without returning to 
it intoxicated. 

Mrs. Elsom does not appear to have shared in these little indul- 
gences, but, in her sober way, she has sins enough to answer 
for. She pleads guilty to having had at least one dress made 
for her by a pauper nurse. That, however, is a trifle to her other 
admissions. If the doctor orders the leg of a patient to be 
dressed, she makes no note of it. “She carried such orders in 
her head.” Having consigned them to that precious treasury, 
and notified those which she does not forget to the pauper 
nurses, her conscience is satisfied. In Gibson’s case, at least, 
she did not see that the order was carried out. ‘The doctor 
directed that his leg should be dressed every day with water- 
dressings, but the duty was left to the pauper nurses. It was 
again their duty to change the bed and body linen; but Gibson 
might have worn a shirt for a fortnight without Mrs. Elsom 
knowing it. She knew nothing of his bed not having been 
made for him for five nights and days. She did not even 
know that his hair and beard were matted. The corner where 
he lay was so very dark that she never noticed whether or not 
his person was filthy. Clearly Mrs. Elsom discharged her duties 
in as unsatisfactory a way as she recorded the doctor’s orders. 
Is it any wonder that fever has been raging in the St. Giles’s 
Infirmary, and that in the winter there was as many as forty- 
two cases of typhus—-50 per cent. of the sick poor—at 
one time? Good nursing is half the battle in an hospital; 
and in days happily at an end, but not very remote, when 
our public hospitals were badly served in this respect as 
many if not most of our workhouses are now, tie number of 
deaths might be equally allotted between the nurse and the 
disease. But the worst hospital nurses were never so bad as 
the pauper nurses of the workhouses—creatures without hope, 
or principle, or zeal, or any noble stimulus to animate them— 
worn out with poverty, demoralized by the workhouse system 
till they have lost their human sympathies, and have no aim 
in life but to eat and drink and be drunken. If in their sober 
hours they rise into activity, they become, in their miserable 
way, tyrants. If they do not rise into activity, they go 
through their unrewarded work with a dreary, indolent, and 
conscienceless indifference. This is not their fault. They are 
appointed to their work whether they will or not. It brings 
them no appreciable reward. They have neither aptitude nor 
liking tor it. It is the fault of a cruel and unchristian system, 
which, to spare the pockets of the rate-payers, sacrifices both 
religion and humanity. 








LONDON BEGGARS. 
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T'ne two bills concerning Union Rating and the Houseless 
> . . . . F . 
I oor, now before committee in Parliament, have again renewed 
public discussion on the oft-considered subject of vagrant relief. 
sal 24) . " P 4 
There is, perhaps, no other country in Europe where the 

. cA . . . 

question could have been so frequently raised without meeting 


a final issue. In Spain and in the South of Italy no doubt’ 


mendicancy flourishes to a great extent, but then it has become 





in those countries a sort of institution which is tolerated, if 


not recognised by the state, In England, we admit the evil, 
complain of it, legislate against it, and yet allow it to remain. 
Besides, Italian and Spanish beggars know better than to 
solicit alms from their own countrymen; ‘it is only strangers 
who are pestered by their. importunity. The Neapolitan 
lazzaroni—the halt and maimed, who parade their deformities 
to excite compassion—the goat-skinned pifferari, who pop out 
upon tourists from behind the tombs of Pompeii, rarely waylay 
their compatriots. It is John Bull, or, may be, a wandering 
Frenchman, from whom black mail is exacted. In the larce 
towns of Germany, and especially of Bavaria, street bosses 
are seldom or never seen. The police regulations at Munich, 
for instance, are so stringent against this nuisance that not 
only are vagrants subject to imprisonment, but any person 
who gives them money in public is liable to a heavy fine. This 
may appear a strong measure, but it is fully justified on the 
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ground of public convenience. Nor is it in the least harsh in 
its operation towards the deserving poor, for whom an adequate 
provision is made by the municipal authorities, at the cost of 
the town. 

It 1s generally admitted‘ that the beggars of London represent 
a class of vagabonds, more numerous in proportion, and more 
distinguished for fraud and imposture, than exists in any other 
western capital. If we may believe the police, every one who 
asks for money in our public thoroughfares is—the opportunity 
being given—a thief. It is probable, however, that, by keep- 
ing within the letter of the law, most of these gentry derive 
a far more profitable business than ordinary pickpockets, 
Sooner or later, the “ magsman,” the filcher of watches and 
purses, the area-sneak, or even the most skilful of shoplifters, 
finds himself overtaken in his villany, and expiates his various 
offences by imprisonment and hard labour, But the artfal 
rogue, who keeps his hands from picking and stealing, need run 
no such risk. He has but to look miserable, to convey a notion 
of abject poverty, and he is sure to make an ample livelihood. 
The best proof of this lies in the simple fact that hundreds of 
beggars in this metropolis, however forlorn and wretched their 
appearance may be, continue year after year to ply the same 
trade under precisely the same circumstances as before. Occa- 
sionally, it is true, some of them disappear for a while from 
the scene of their inactive labours, but that is only to enjoy a 
brief interval of rest and dissipation, and this over, each returns 
to his or her particular beat, in the full confidence of an 
abundant harvest. 

Many of this class are so well known to Londoners in various 
parts of town, that it is difficult to conceive why this per- 
petuated and evidently successful plea of indigence does not in 
itself awaken suspicion. But there are easy-going philan- 
thropists who would seem either to be indifferent on this point, 
or actually to recognise a sort of claim in the vagrancy which they 
encounter, under the same stereotyped form, every day of their 
lives. We could single out a dozen examples of street-beggars 
at the West End, who, without asking for a single penny, 
have, for years past, drained the pockets of the public. One of 
the most notorious is a man of middle stature, who, feigning 
idiotcy, walks along Oxford-street and Tottenham-court-road 
with a kind of tripping gait—his head bent low on his breast 
—his eyes half closed and his arms partially stretched out 
before him, covered with dingy stay-laces, which of course he 
never sells, but which, being a saleable commodity, are sufficient 
to redeem him from the charge of mendicancy. Another is a 
robust, sturdy, blind beggar, usually dressed in a smock- 
frock, who, preceded by a little dog, which he holds by a string, 
emphatically taps the pavement before him with a stick, and 
thus calls attention to his infirmity. He takes care to wear no 
shade over his sightless orbs, and the deplorable spectacle thus 
presented at once excites compassion, and secures to him a 
daily source of profit far beyond what he could have hoped to 
obtain as an able-bodied labourer or skilled artisan. 

Then there is the disconsolate mother, who, with judiciously 
blanched cheeks and scanty clothing, sits rocking her child in 
the dark corner of some doorstep. Ever and anon she raises 
an appealing glance to passers-by. One by one the coins drop 
into her lap, and are hastily stowed away beneath her thread- 
bare shawl. If you make inquiry of her, she will tell you that 
she needs medicine for her child—food for herself—a night’s 
lodging—or what not. But, strange to say, when ample 
provision has been made for these wants, she still sits on, 
looking as wretched as before. The whole thing is a successful 
farce, which will be played every day, without intermission, for 
months together. 

Perhaps the most successful expedient adopted by street 
beggars for obtaining casual relief is that of feigning decayed 
respectability. This system has a double advantage to those 
who practise it. In the first place, the profits are larger and 
more certain than those derived by ordinary imposture; ‘and, 
secondly, it does not involve the discomfort and squalid appear- 
ance of dirty rags and shoeless feet which common mendicants 
find it necessary to assume. On the other hand, it requires 
more than usual ability and no small degree of assurance to 
play this.shabby-genteel part, so that instances of its enact- 
ment are rare, and conspicuous from their rarity. There are 
two examples now at the West End of London, which, we 
doubt not, have frequently come under the notice of some of 
our readers. One is that of a soi-disant commercial traveller 
who traverses Oxford-street in a Bath chair drawn by an 
attendant. ‘This vehicle is allowed to pass without interference 
by the police along the footway of a crowded thoroughfare, and 
may occasionally be seen pulled up close to the entrance of 
some fashionable shop at an hour when the latter is most 
thronged with customers. The occupant of the chair lolls 
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lazily on his seat, resting his elbow on the side, and holding up | 
a large card on which is inscribed the nature of his profession | 
and the calamity which has prevented him from following | 
it. Whether that calamity be real or feigned, it would be 
impossible, without medical testimony, to say. In appearance 
the man looks quite as healthy as nine-tenths of those who | 
stop to give him alms. He is, moreover, respectably dressed, 
and, from the fact of his keeping a Bath chair, we may presume 
that his circumstances are at least not worse than those of 
many in a similar position who, as real invalids, could never 
afford such a Iuxury. 

The other device is still more remarkable, both on account of 
the elements of originality which it displays, and because it 
has been now followed for many years with great success. In 
Tottenham-court-road, in the Edgeware-road, and occasionally 
in the neighbourhood of Charing-cross, a blind young man may 
be seen standing at the edge of the pavement, generally in 
some conspicuous position, and at night close under some gas 
lamp. His figure is thin, and of the middle height. He is 
dressed in a suit of rusty black cloth, with neatly brushed 
boots, and a pair of kid gloves on. His hat is enveloped by a 
mourning band, and he holds a natty little umbrella before 
him. Nothing, in short, is omitted in his dress that may help 
to convey the notion of a broken-down gentleman, which in 
reality he professes to be; for hanging round his neck is a 
placard announcing the fact that he was “ educated for the 
army,” but that, having been afflicted with blindness, he was 
obliged to give up the military life. The statement, we may 
observe, is so ingeniously worded, that without directly asserting 
the fact, it necessarily insinuates that this object of public 
charity once held a commission in her Majesty’s service. The 
hearts of the unsuspicious are at once touched by such an 
appeal. Perhaps some even of the most charitable not un- 
naturally imagine that there may be other causes for his present 
indigence, but few stop to question the gallant and unfortunate 
youth on so delicate a point. Pence and even silver coins flow 
into his pockets from all sides, and probably represent at the 
close of the day an amount of income far exceeding a subaltern’s 
pay in the service from which he pretends he has been driven. 

These are but a few examples of an evil which we cannot 
help thinking calls loudly for reform. Its worst feature is not 
that such idle vagrants manage to live often luxuriously on 
promiscuous charity, but that owing to the present administra- 
tion of our poor laws, the really destitute are treated with a 
comparative neglect which amounts to injustice. While rogues 
and impostors are suffered to parade our streets and thrive on 
their dishonesty, the unfortunate poor are thrust from workhouse 
doors, or are left too frequently to starve in wretched hovels. 
We tolerate a vagrancy which has no claim on our sympathies. 
We ignore a poverty which has every claim on our sympathies. 


There are cases of distress which it becomes a duty to relieve. | 


There is no lack of wealth or inclination to relieve them. And 
yet, owing to some flaw in the machinery by which this good 
might be effected, the stream of public charity habitually 
flows aside from its proper course, or is dammed up by officious 
beadledom. We trust that a remedy for these difficulties will 
soon be devised by those who have taken up the subject in 
Parliament. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 
A snort Easter vacation tempts many of us to remain altogether 
in Oxford, or only to make sudden flights from it and back again. 
A long Easter always implies a regular emigration to Rome. It 


1s quite a growing fashion here to devote that vacation to seeing | 
' companion ; or, what has been more common, reducing the legiti- 


all that can be seen in three weeks of the Great City, and to catch 


escape the subtle poison of croquet and partridge-shooting the 
reading party makes haste to abide in the wilderness, till even the 
Britons of Finisterre or the bucolics of the Valais accept as a 
probable accompaniment of the always inexplicable Englishman 
the box of portentous weight with iron clamps, containing “ Smith’s 
Dictionaries” or “ Liddell and Scott,” and the like. The experiment 
might at any rate be tried of permitting residence more freely in 
the long vacation ; those tares being carefully weeded out who 
want to stay for any other purpose than the legitimate one of 
reading. 

It would be too stoical to disclaim an intense satisfaction on the 
part of Oxford at the result of Saturday’s race at Putney, A defeat 
on the river, following on the miserable failure in the athletic 
games, would have been most depressing for us. Perhaps the way 
in which the race was won adds a little extra flavour to the pleasure. 
It is impossible not to feel proud at the exhibition of solid dis- 
ciplined power, retaking inch by inch the ground which had been 
won by the dashing lead of our antagonists : like Orestes in the 
chariot race, Ty Té\e ist gépwy. Gloomy were the misgivings 
which we felt in the early weeks of our crew’s training, and dis- 
couraging were the predictions of the oracles of rowing ; but the 
later portion of their practice, under Mr. Morrison’s indefatigable 
care, filled us all with hope, if not with a feeling of something like 
security. Why are so many hints circulated in the public prints 
about favouritism in choosing the crew at the sister University ! 
It is so unpleasant to read of, whether it is put forward as an excuse 
or alleged as a charge, that one would wish to see it rebutted at 
once. Every one must believe that Oxford and Cambridge captains 
do their best each year to select the crew most likely to do honour 
to its University. It must happen, no doubt every year, that the 
captain has the delicate task of making a choice between two men 
very nearly equal, and it is possible that the partisans of a rejected 
oarsman may, in the heat of excitement, have suspicions about 
partiality. But it is the captain’s best interest to have the best 
crew, and this, backed by public opinion, is a safe guide towards a 
sound decision. 


Thirty years ago, or thereabouts, the present Dean of St Paul's 


brought down fire upon his head for his work on the History of 


the Jews. The most unorthodox statement upon which adverse 
critscism fastened was that Abraham was called “a sheikh.” This 
title of the wandering patriarch might be true, or picturesque, or 
suggestive, or anything ; but the offence wrapped up in it was that 
Abraham was treated as a common man. There may be an implied 
insult in the simplest form of appellation, as we all know, and so 
the unscriptural word “sheikh” was but an echo from the generally 
rationalizing tone which the work was supposed to exhibit. It 
points significantly to the existence of a more liberal spirit in 
Oxford when we have had the satisfaction of hearing Dean Milman 
again in St. Mary’s Church, preaching, at the request of the Vice- 
Chancellor, a sermon on a special subject—that subject being 
Hebrew prophecy. Condemning the attempt to narrow this 
sublime revelation to a series of separate predictions of the Messiah 
or of future events, the preacher describes it as “a vast vaticina- 
tion, not only in special texts, and as it were premature allusions 
to facts and circumstances in the Evangelic history, but of the 
Gospel itself ; a twilight, a dim twilight of Christian righteousness ; 
a necessary opening act in the great drama of the providential 


government of the world.” Briefly, but powerfully, the increas- 
_ ing spirituality in the Old Testament is pointed out, whether in the 


| 


what flying glimpses can be added of Pisa, or Florence, or the | 


Riviera, and other spots of famous scenery. This, with a strong 


muster at Paris, and an actual gravitation to London about the | 
time of the Putney race, with a little of Cornwall or North Devon | 


for softer spirits, or a little “ wild Wales” for the more energetic, 
is the traditional Easter for the Jess domestic portion of the Uni- 
versity world. There is a studious element which keeps the col- 
leges from solitude ; and many of us can look back to vacation in 
college as a real enlightenment as to the possibilities of reading in 
Oxford. Perhaps some day soon greater encouragement and in- 
creased facilities may be given to those who would be glad to reside 
for some considerable portion of “ the Long.” It is a fashion which, I 
believe, is found to work very beneficially in Cambridge, and cer- 
tainly it is often a palpable hardship to send a reading man out of the 
reach of libraries down to his home, which may be densely populated 
with sisters (anxious for the undergraduate’s health not to be over- 
tasked), or dangerously colonized by croquet-loving cousins. To 


conception of God, or in the worship paid to him ; preparing for 
the reception of a Gospel kingdom of unworldliness and self- 
sacrifice. The deepest difficulty in the way of accepting this 
kingdom has ever been the separation which man has made 
between true religion and the highest morality, which have 
been joined by God in the closest marriage-bond. “ Survey,” says 
Dean Milman, “the whole history of Christianity, and observe 
religion at almost every period giving a bill of divorcement to his 
heaven-appointed consort, and taking into his bosom some other 


mate partner of his life to a humble and neglected handmaid. 
Ceremonial observance, monastic asceticism, sacerdotal power, 
orthodoxy of creed in various forms, have usurped the honours, 
engrossed the affections, which ought to have been the inalienable 
rights of the first love, the wedded bride of young Christianity.” 
Of the future of Christianity he speaks thus, expressing a hope 
that it may yet see the union between religion and morality more 


| closely restored :—“I cannot and will not believe, but that the 


advancement of mankind in arts, in science, in knowledge, in the 
knowledge of itself, the history of our race, the limits of our 
intellectual faculties, the power of our language, in the inter 
communion of family with family of nations, in civil and religious 
liberty, and in all that expands and elevates our being, will 
eventually harmonize and enter into closer fellowship with the 
religion of Christ.”..... “Of the simultaneous purification 
of the moral sense of man, and of the conservation, the 
expansion of the one true religion, I seem, as I have said, 
to hear prophecies. I see signs of Christ having come, m 
the clearer vision of the nature and character of our 
faith. Think not that I suppose that this-world will no longer be 
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a world of trial ; that sin will cease to be strong and obstinate ; | 
that I do not fairly estimate the evil as well as the good of progres- | 
sive civilization. Think not that I am deaf to that Pyrrhonism | 
necessarily consequent on free inquiry, without which we cannot | 
have the inestimable benefit of free inquiry. To some it may bea | 
formidable, a distressing, a discouraging sight—a German professor | 
with all his boundless learning, his honest industry, undermining © 
what many of us have thought the very foundations of our faith ; _ 
a distinguished Frenchman of letters, with all the brilliancy of his — 
world-wide language, sentimentalizing the Saviour (not without 
homage to His moral greatness), to the central figure of a Galilean 
idyll. Still, I believe firmly, we are on the advance ; each of this 
is less anti-Christian than a Spanish bishop on the tribunal of the 
Inquisition, dooming to the fire a holocaust of victims, perhaps of 
the meekest and holiest lives. Christianity has survived the one ; 
Christianity will survive the other.” These quotations, necessarily 
disconnected, will serve to give your readers some slight idea of 
the general tone and the particular style of this remarkable 
sermon. 

We have had within the last few days the privilege of a lecture 
from one of these Anglican monks, Brother Vincent, of the Fran- 
ciscan order. He appeared before his audience in the appropriate 
costume, from which he deprecated ridicule: a hint, perhaps, not 
unneeded, as the undergraduate portion of his hearers were not 
inclined to treat him with much deference. 


sion of religious houses, had swept away all that was holy from 
England, he went on to give an elaborate picture of Antichrist ; 
which for this occasion was represented by Protestantism, 
painted as a hydra-headed monster, every sect and secession being 


a head (which was more complimentary to some of them than the | 


brother intended). Scripture readers were to be cleared out imme- 
diately to make way for Anglican Monks, who would dwell together 
in fraternities in profound peace and active self-denial. Beneath 


Some of the brother's | 
remarks were what his young friends would call decidedly “large | 
orders.” After stating that the Reformation, or rather the suppres- | 


the brother Vincent’s pencil each such monastic institution was a | 


perfect agapemone (in the use and not the abuse of the word), the | 
Then the business of the | 


abode of love, chastity, and devotion. 
evening began ; a subscription was to be started at once to build 
such an agapemone in the parish of St. Ebbes in Oxford, and what 
could be better than that the audience should be among the 
earliest subscribers? But they insisted on asking the lecturer what 
guarantee they had that their money would be used for that sole 

urpose ; so they asked him to name a reference, which not elicit- 
ing a satisfactory reply, the audience became uproarious, and the 
brother retired. 


* Solvuntur risu tabula, tu missus abibis.” 


The question of English monasticism is, however, one that 
is very warmly and very thoughtfully discussed among the 
younger men in the University at present. Atthe conclusion of a 
long Union debate on the subject, although the advantages of it 
were disallowed in a full house, yet there was a respectable 
minority of some seventy in favour of it. Of course it was dis- 
cussed at the Oxford Churchman’s Union, and of course a favourable 
vote was carried, as might be expected from the predilections of 
that society. It did, however, excite some storm even there, as a 
member was heard to vow that he would bring forward as a motion 
“ That King Henry deserved well of his country in suppressing 
religious houses ;” but whether that shell was dropped into the 
conclave or not I cannot inform you. ‘ 


Union as being very active and useful there. There is a branch of 
that institution working here, zealously I believe, but I do not 
know if judiciously. A letter has been shown me which was sent 
round to the parochial clergy of Oxford, impressing upon them the 
advisability of keeping their churches open throughout Good 
Friday, and desiring an answer, that such churches might be named 
on a handbill about to be printed. It, besides being zeal, is 
also impertinence ; for, although the principles which they advo- 
cate of having Good Friday better kept, and giving facilities to 
worshippers, is excellent, and one with which all would sympathize, 
yet for an unauthorized society to constitute itself diocesan mentor, 
and to do what virtually amounts to placarding those who disagree 
with them, reminds one a little too forcibly of the ways of the 
elders of Salem Chapel, in the “Chronicles of Carlingford :” a 
body of gentlemen whom the English Church Union would not 
wish to refer to for justification. 

The Little-go examination which is just past has been a period 
of exceptional mortality. The examiners complain of it as being 
a particularly bad year, or rather bad term; the knowledge of 
Greek Grammar must have attained its minimum, and perhaps it 
may begin to rise. A gallant body of just 200 went in, 53 were 
plucked, 25 took their names off in fear, Oxonicd “ scratched.” It is 
but fair to say that out of these failures some 20 are chronic cases, | 
—those who had been plucked or had scratched last time, or the 
time before ; so that all the failures must not be accredited to the 
generation just coming on. Has not Mr. Tennyson almost sung 
the dirge of the unfortunate ones, and their inability to answer— 


“ Theirs not to make reply ; 
Theirs but to do and die ;” | 


and the return of the more successful that found thei 
lite het cir way | 
** All that was left of them, 

Left of two hundred,” 


THE “LONDON REVIEW” CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 


No. I1.—DIOCESE OF SALISBURY. 


TE diocese of Salisbury comprises the whole of the county 
of Dorset, with the greater part of Wiltshire, and a small 


_ portion of Berkshire, and is divided into three arch-deaconries— 


Sarum, Wilts, and Dorset. In the arch-deaconry of Sarum are 
136 churches—in that of Wilts 126, and in that of Dorset 300. 
The population of the diocese by the census of 1861 was 
377,337 persons—Dorset containing 188,789, Wilts 188,403, 
and Berks 145. The acreage is 1,309,617. 

Besides the Bishop of the diocese, the Right Rev. Walter 
Kerr Hamilton, and his staff of chaplains and officials, there is 
also the Cathedral body, which consists of a Dean, Precentor, 
Chancellor of the Church, Treasurer, three Arch-Deacons, a 
Sub-Dean, a Sub-Chanter or Succentor, and forty-one Pre- 
bendaries. Of the latter, four are residentiary, and are called 
canons. The clergy of the diocese number in all between 
seven and eight hundred. 

The position of the present Bishop of Salisbury is one of 
great peculiarity. There is, perhaps, not a bishop on the 
bench among whose clergy greater difference of opinion exists 


' as to the theological views of their ruler, and yet there is 


certainly not one who, in his private character, 1s more gene- 
rally beloved and respected. Nor is this favourable opinion 
confined to the clergy and the laity, with whom he is in 
frequent communication. During our journey through his 
diocese we did not hear one remark applied to his private 
character, which was not most laudatory of his goodness of 
heart, charity, unceasing energy, and general courtesy to all. 
Setting apart differences which proceed upon High and 
Low Church grounds, the main objections urged against 
the present Bishop of Salisbury by a large body of his 
clergy, and very many of the laity in his diocese, relate to 
his views on the desire for unity in the Christian churches, 
on which he dilated in his last episcopal charge, and 
against which a strong protest was signed by more than 
sixty clergymen in his diocese. Although we cordially 
admire his wish that all Christian sects may be united in one 
common band of union, we must admit its impracticability as 
far as the Church of Rome is concerned. At the same time, 
we by no means admire the spirit in which the protest seems 
to have been framed. Several of the expressions appear. to us 
highly objectionable; among them the following—‘“ That the 
isolation of the Church of England is the result of her fidelity 
to Christ and His Gospels.” Attached as we are to the 
principles of the Established Church, we can by no means 
admit this assertion to be correct. There have been, on 
the contrary, occasions when the divergence of the Esta- 
blished Church from the principles laid down by Christ and 


« _ His Gospels has driven off multitudes who would other- 
Your Cambridge correspondent speaks of the English Church — 


wise most willingly have clung to it. Of course we are 
not speaking of the Church under its present organization, 
although there is still a good deal which requires correction, 
the removal of which might lead to the return of many Dis- 
senters within the pale of the Establishment; but to its state a 
century since, when the fathers of our present Dissenting sects 
fled in anger and disgust from its communion. On looking 
back to its condition fifty years ago, one is struck with wonder 
at the number of abominations which present themselves. 
We now look with astonishment on the time when a Court 
lady, of worse than equivocal reputation, could, by her 
patronage, nominate a bishop. We now look with disgust 
and abhorrence at the fact of one bishop leaving, at his 
death, half a million of money to his family, which he had 
plundered from the uses of the Church, or another giving on 
ohne Christmas-day a thousand pounds, which he had retained 
from Church purposes, to each of his fifty grandchildren. Not 
one word was then uttered by the great body of the Church at 
this horrible sacrilege. On the contrary, more than one com- 
pliment was publicly passed on these bishops for the immensity 
of their family affection. Possibly we may be told that these 
are not doctrinal points on which the clergy, as a body, were 
called on to interfere; but we have heard sermons on the text, 


_“ Render under Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto 
| God the things which are God's,” preaclied on far less apposite 
| occasions. 


Again, the tone in which the corruption of the con- 
tinental churches is spoken of by some Protestants is open to 
animadversion. It is the opinion of persons whose judgment 


is entitled to respect, that many of these churches are 
, a8 pure as our own, and the allusion seems to us greatly 
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out of place at the present time, when such strenuous 
exertions are being made towards the inter-communion of 
the Greek Church, counting seventy millions of worshippers, 
with the Western Protestant Churches. In this movement 
the present Bishop of Salisbury takes the greatest interest. 
In our lay capacity we assume no authority on a theological 
point, but we may be allowed to say that we have gone carefully 
through the Catechism published by Philaret, the Patriarch 
of Moscow, and perhaps in the present day the divine most 
celebrated in the Greek Church for his learning, and we were 
unable to find any doctrine in it which might not be reconciled 
with those of our own Church. ‘The extent of this move- 
ment for the inter-communion of the Eastern and Western 
Churches appears hardly to be known by the general public, 
although it gains ground every day. It is not simply confined 
to certain portions of the English and Greek clergy. In 
America the subject is taken up with far greater eagerness than 
with us, and there is no doubt that when the terrible civil war 
at present devastating that country shall end, the question of 
inter-communion with the Greek Church will be carried on 
with even far greater energy than at present. On a late visit 
of some Russian ships of war to New York, the American Episco- 
palians in that city gave up, unasked, one of their churches 
for the performance of the Greek service to the Russian sailors, 
and when the ships left, the Protestant form of worship was 
again resumed, without scandal or animadversion. 

The liberality of feeling in the American Churches towards 
the Eastern is fully reciprocated by the latter. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to point out a creed more liberal than the Greek. 


To all branches of the Protestant Church the Greeks hold out | 


willingly the hand of friendship, while many portions of the 
Anglican Church receive the advance with but little friendly 


feeling. A circumstance in proof of this assertion was lately | 
' cation, not a clergyman of the Church of England was 
Mandrite of the Greek Church in London. If, he said, | 
an English Protestant dies in Greece or Russia, he is allowed 


to be buried in the public cemetery, and the Greek service or | 
_and Foreign Bible Society was extensively advertised to take 


brought under our notice by the Rev. Mr. Morphinos, Arche- 


that of the Church of England is used on the occasion, as the 
friends of the deceased may desire. A short time since, a 
Greek gentleman died in London, and his friends purchased 
for him a grave in one of our cemeteries. A day was fixed for 
the funeral, and the Arche-Mandrite attended to perform the 
service, but he was prohibited by the officials present. They 


told him the body could not be buried in consecrated ground, | 


as the deceased had not been a member of the Church of | 


England, but that it might be buried among Dissenters if he | in Salisbury are a most respectable and well-conducted body, 


(the Arche-Mandrite) pleased; and a new grave had to be | and their ministers are men of great piety, intelligence, and 


selected in unconsecrated ground before the interment could | energy of character. Their charities, not only to those of their 


take place. That no liberal-minded Englishman would perceive | 


any hardship in being interred in the burial-ground of Dissenters 
is possible; but the Greek priest appeared to consider it as a 
proof that his creed was held by our Established Church in an 
inferior position to its own, and he seemed to feel the refusal 
to bury his countryman in consecrated ground acutely. 

It would be a curious question to inquire what would be 


the relative position of the Anglican and Greek Churches | 


should inter-communion be established between the American | 
_ singular proof of the want of power in the clergy of the Church of 


and Greek Churches. We should then be in union with the 
Episcopal American Church and adverse to the Greek. 
Although the Bishop of Salisbury and many of the most 
influential divines of the Church of England are exerting 
themselves to bring about inter-communion with the Greek 
Church, an extraordinary degree of silence is maintained as to 


how far the different sects of English Dissenters, as well as | 


the members of the different Scotch Churches, are to be | from falling; and its present ruinous state is in great part owing 


admitted into the arrangement. From all we can gather, the 
inter-communion aimed at by the Anglican clergy is that it 
shall apply solely to the members of the Established Church, 
while the Greek Church desires union, though without insisting 
on uniformity, with all Protestant Churches. Should excep- 


tion be made by the Anglican Church to the admission of | 
Dissenters and Presbyterians into the plan, we have little diffi- | 


culty in perceiving that the effort will result in a failure. 
Although, from a passage in his late charge to his clergy, the 
Bishop of Salisbury appears to hold a most Christian feeling 


about a union with the Eastern Churches are precisely those 
hold this as a most unworthy feeling. Those of our Church 


who act on this narrow-minded principle might take a lesson in 
Christian brotherly love from the different dissenting bodies 


they affect to reprobate, as well as the Scotch Churches. | 
fortnight for the building of Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle and 


_ the endéwment of his schools; and yet the whole of the laity 


In Scotland the Free Kirk and the United Presbyterian 
body are striving anxiously to smooth away their differences, 





and we are told that Union between them is at, hand. 
Overtures, we also hear on good authority, are being made 
for a union between the Baptists and Congregationalists in 
England, with every prospect of success. Even the Armenian 
and Greek Churches, which have been disunited since the 
Council of Chalcedon, have made up their differences, and will 
shortly be united; and yet there appears not the slightest 
chance of the greater portion of the clergy of the Established 
Church making one step towards re-union with our Protestant 
Dissenters, 

In Salisbury, this unhappy feeling on the part of the 
Established Church, and particularly the cathedral body, 
towards Dissenters is clearly noticeable, and it occasionally 
develops itself in a manner which can hardly be called courteous. 
We have had placed before us several instances of the kind, 
but for the present it will be sufficient to quote two, for the 
truth of which we can vouch. We may have to return to the 
subject with more details at a later stage of our inquiry. 

About two years since, an eminent London Dissenting minister, 
aman celebrated for his great eloquence and usefulness, was 
advertised to deliver a lecture on the temperance question in 
the Assembly Rooms in Salisbury. A gentleman with whom 
he was slightly acquainted, meeting him in the train, expressed 
the pleasure he anticipated in hearing the lecture. “I have 
no doubt many of our Salisbury clergy who take a great 
interest in the movement will gain some good hints.” “If you 
imagine,” said the Dissenter, ‘‘ that any of the clergymen of the 
Church of England in your city will do me the honour to be 
present, you know very little of them. Mark my words, if you 
are present you will not be able to point out one in the room.” 
“You do them an injustice,” said the layman; “I am sure 
there will be several.” The Dissenter, however, was right. 
Although the large Assembly Rooms were crowded to suffo- 


present. 
A still more striking instance of this feeling took place in 
the month of August last year. A meeting of the British 


place in the large council chamber in the Town Hall. When 
the day arrived, not a member of the cathedral body was 
to be seen, and the only assignable cause for their absence 
was that some Dissenters of eminence were expected to attend 
on the occasion and take part in the proceedings. 

In a social point of view, anything more unreasonable than 
a feeling of this kind could not be imagined, for the Dissenters 


own community, but to the poor of the Church of England 
as well, are most liberal, and their own poor are well cared 
for by them, both physically and morally. Their co-religionists 
of the working classes are generally most sober and indus- 
trious; indeed, a very large majority of the teetotallers are 
of their sect, and their number of dependants on the poor’s rate 


' are in proportion hardly a third of those, rightly or wrongly, 


styling themselves members of the Church of England. 
The state of Salisbury Cathedral at the present time is a 


England in obtaining contributions from their laity in aid of any 
great work for the purposes of the Church. The Cathedral, as 
the reader is aware, is one of the most beautiful specimens of 
Gothic architecture in the world. It is now in a most dangerous 
condition, and is undergoing extensive repairs, not only for 
the purpose of ornament, but absolutely to keep the building 


to the delay which has occurred in obtaining funds for its 
restoration. A subscription was opened about two years 


- gince to which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners contributed 


£10,000, and about £6,000 more was raised from private sources. 


The work is now nearly at a stand-still from want of money. 


and, in spite of applications extensively circulated over the 
whole of the kingdom, no more appears to be forthcoming 
—although hardly more than £25,000 are wanting to com- 


| plete it. Now, it is evident from such a state of things, that 
| there must be a fault somewhere in our system. Attached 
_ to the diocese of Salisbury are at least 550 livings, more than 


towards the Dissenters, we are afraid that the most energetic — 


of those divines of the Anglican Church interested in bringing | half being directly or indirectly in the gift of members of the 


| House of Lords, with a large portion of the remainder in the 
most inimical to Protestant Dissent. We cannot do other than hands of the moneyed classes, and nearly a thousand clergy- 
| men, all forming points of communication with the public—yet 


all whose appeals seem unavailing. With any other Church so 
small a sum would be easily obtainable. The Dissenters of 
Lambeth, a short time since, contributed as large a sum in @ 
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in Wikts and Dorsetshire, comprising some of the wealthiest 
noblemen and commoners in the kingdom, cannot be induced 
to subscribe another £1,000 towards the repairs of their 
Cathedral. 

Another instance of the greater liberality of the Dissenters 
in supporting the wishes of their clergy, may be seen in West- 
minster. Some years since, the congregation of a young Dis- 
senting minister of great promise, Mr. Martin, finding his 
chapel inconveniently small, resolved on building him another, 
with school-buildings attached to it. A valuable spot of 
freehold ground was purchased by them for the purpose in 
York-street, Westminster, and the new building erected on it. 
By degrees, however, the congregation increased to such an 
extent that the chapel became inconveniently crowded, and 
his friends resolved on its reconstruction. They immedi- 
ately occupied themselves in raising the funds, which were 
obtained without any difficulty, and the new chapel is nearly 
completed—the whole amount expended on the two buildings 
being more than £26,000. A curious comparison may be 
drawn between the success attending the efforts of Mr. Martin’s 
congregation and that of an attempt on the part of the con- 
gregation of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the parish church, 
and close to the Abbey. About the time the chapel in York- 
street was built, a church-rate was needed for repairs; but 
an objection being made by some of the congregation to 
taxing Dissenters to uphold a church they do not recognise 
as their own, it was resolved if possible to raise the money by 
private subscription. The attempt was made, but not £20 were 
collected. It must not be imagined that the two instances we 
have quoted, of liberality on the part of Dissenting bodies in 
building and upholding their places of worship, are exceptional. 
On the contrary, in all parts of the country similar acts of 
generosity may be found in abundance, as will be seen in the 
course of this inquiry. 

It is too true, that many of our moneyed classes are exceed- 
ingly niggardly in their assistance to the Church they call 
their own, though among the aristocracy of the two counties 
there are many of great liberality in general. It is at least 
certain that the clergy cannot induce them to contribute 
to so laudable an object as the renovation of the beautiful 
cathedral of the diocese. One nobleman, with a large estate, 
was mentioned to us, living near the city of Salisbury, who 


has not yet subscribed one shilling towards the repairs, | 


although his family possess no less than eight church 
livings. Lately, in conversation with an eminent member of 
the Jewish persuasion in London, we pointed out to him 





the condition of Salisbury Cathedral, the high rank it | 
held among our churches, and the beautiful monument it was | 


of the piety of former ages. We told him the sum requisite 
to complete the ornamental and substantial repairs of the 
building, and then asked him how long he thought the 
Rev. Dr. Adler, of the Orthodox Jewish Church, or the 
Rev. Mr. Marks, of the Reformed, would be in obtaining 
the amount from either of their congregations for a work of 
similar importance. “ Possibly, half an hour,” was the reply. 
We may be told that the London Jews are a remarkably 
wealthy community, and that they have not the calls on their 
wealth to which the British aristocracy are subject. But this 
is certainly not the case. Among no class of people are 
greater claims made on their liberality and charitable feeling 
than among the London Jews. In the diocese of Salisbury, 
certainly no exception can be claimed on the part of the laity 
for want of wealth, for we find among those resident in the 
two counties the names of the Marquis of Westminster, Lords 
Shaftesbury, Arundel, Heytesbury, Radnor, Nelson, Folkstone, 
Suffolk, Ailesbury, Rivers, Wynford, Lansdowne, Pembroke, 
and Bath, besides an untitled aristocracy almost equally 
wealthy. 

We will no longer speculate on the want of power in the 
clergy of the Church of England in obtaining the assistance 
of the laity in great works, but turn to the far more grateful 
question of the behaviour of the parochial clergy of the city of 
Salisbury. We do this the more readily, as we can speak 
of them in terms of the highest praise without using the 
slightest flattery. It would be difficult in any creed to find a 
ministry who perform the duties assigned to them in a more 
energetic or conscientious manner. Occasionally, when in 
the society of the poor, a little less condescension, or a little 
more familiarity of manner, might be advantageous; but he 
must be difficult indeed to please who could not make full 
allowance for so trifling a defect when the spirit actuating the 
clergy is evidently of so pure and benevolent a character. Not 
a cottage, not a poor man’s dwelling, is unvisited by them 
when the inmates are in sickness or in want, and their efforts 
appear to be generally spoken of with great gratitude. They 





assist energetically in all local charities, and the money dis- 
pensed by them seems to be given with judgment and dis- 
cretion. In all these works they are efficiently assisted by ladies 
acting as district visitors, as well as by some female societies 
organized purposely for the relief of distress. ‘T'wo of these, 
which came more directly under our notice, we found 
to be exceedingly efficient. One is conducted on purely 
High Church principles, and the ladies attached to it are said 
to act in some sort as almoners of the bishop. The other is 
composed of members holding Low Church views, the principal 
movers being two ladies of fortune, well known for their 
great philanthropy. The amount of good done by these two 
societies it would be difficult to estimate. In all such works 
the agency of charitable ladies acting with caution and dis- 
cretion is of immense advantage. ‘They are far better able 
than men to detect the female impostor; and in the distribution 
of bread and meat and clothing, as well as medical comforts, 
they are better fitted to ascertain the requirements of the 
applicant. 

A still greater proof of the valuable services which may be 
rendered by charitably disposed ladies is found in the efforts 
of a Miss Beckingsale, an inhabitant of Salisbury. While 
acting as a district visitor, she noticed the continual tempta- 
tions thrown in the way of young girls, the indifference of 
many of the poorer classes to the welfare of their female 
children, and the little care which the latter took in the 
choice of their associates. One day she met with two very 
interesting little girls about twelve years of age, who appeared 
to be utterly: neglected by their friends, and were allowed 
to run wild about the streets, associating and romping with 
any playmate they might meet with. Actuated only by kind 
feeling, she proposed to the friends of these children to take 
charge of them herself, and to educate them for domestic 
servants. The parents immediately accepted the offer, being 
only too glad to rid themselves of the trifling trouble and 
expense they bestowed upon them. Though by no means 
in affluent circumstances, Miss Beckingsale took a small 
room for them near her own house, and paid great atten- 
tion to their instruction. But finding, notwithstanding all her 
care, that they were still exposed to considerable danger, she 
altered her plan, and fitted up for them a small room in her 
own home. The children proved to be most docile and intel- 
ligent, and as in a short time they were sufficiently cognizant 
of the elementary duties of a servant, Miss Beckingsale found 
situations for them in the houses of two charitable ladies, 
where they gave great satisfaction. Pleased with the success 
of her first experiment, Miss Beckingsale now conceived the 
idea of starting an industrial school for neglected children of 
the same age. The want of funds appeared at first sight to 
present an insuperable obstacle to her carrying it out. At last 
she found some friends to assist her, and she contrived, though 
with difficulty, to open her small industrial school. She.had 
no trouble in finding scholars, and the attempt succeeded so well 
that she determined on enlarging her school. The clergy kindly 
patronized her efforts, as well as many of the more influential 
inhabitants of the town. The girls are taught reading, 
writing, and the elementary rules of arithmetic, laundry work, 
cooking, the use of the needle, and the usual routine of house- 
hold work. When we saw them, they were all well clothed in 
garments of their own making, scrupulously clean and neat in 
their appearance, and evidently well fed. On our asking Miss 
Beckingsale if she had any difficulty in obtaining situations for 
her scholars, she told us none whatever; on the contrary, for 
every girl ready to leave her establishment she had at least 
half a dozen applicants. Her system is to place them, if 
possible, at first with some families in the immediate vicinity 
of her own house, so that she may superintend them, and offer 
them good advice if they need it; and, when more practised, to 
obtain for them situations farther a-field. Not the least 
pleasing feature in her system is the good intelligence and affec- 
tionate regard her old pupils seem to hold her in, fully proving 
the kindness they have received from her during their noviciate. 
Moreover, when sick or out of employment they generally 
return to her till they are able to obtain another situation. 

While on the subject of the Salisbury Industrial School for 
Girls, we may observe that institutions of the kind are seldom 
sufficiently patronized amongst us. They are worthy of all sup- 
port in a charitable point of view; indeed, it would be difficult 
for charity to be better bestowed than in training neglected 
female children to become respectable members of society. 
In their useful and social aspect they are invaluable. Mistresses 
of families are continually complaining of the difficulty of finding 
good female servants, yet none seem to take into consideration 
the mode by which the supply may be maintained. A good 
servant requires a considerable amount of technical education, 
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yet all strive to get them ready made, and do not calculate | 


by what means the raw material may be fitted for their use. _ 
of success, when an influential member of the congregation 


By extending the system of industrial schools, a sufficient number 


of servants might be trained to meet the demand for them. Yet 
these establishments are generally supported by the public in | 


the most niggardly manner. The one in Salisbury which we 
have quoted, is still, in spite of the efforts of the parochial 
clergy and some liberal friends of the founder, far from self- 
supporting. 

We may very probably be told, and at first sight with some 
apparent reason, that there is nothing taught in these schools 
superior to the instruction given at the union schools under the 
Poor Law in large towns. This, to a certain extent, is true enough; 
but the moral training in the industrial schools is more perfect 
than, with any amount of care on the part of officials, it can 
be in those of large unions. Let us take, for example, the 
City of London Union Schools at Hanwell. No private indus- 
trial school can boast of such perfect sanitary arrangements. 
The building is vast and even palatial in its architectural 
elevation, the dormitories large and well ventilated, the play- 
grounds spacious and well protected from the cold winds by 
walls sufficiently high without impeding the circulation of the 
air, while the food is well cooked, wholesome, and abundant. The 
kindness the children receive from the school officials is most 
praiseworthy, and their education as female servants is good. 
They are taught laundry-work, cooking, and needle-work, as 
well as a sound elementary education for their sphere in life. 
The attention of the chaplain to their religious and moral 
training is excellent and unceasing, and yet the elements of 
demoralization are incessantly among the children, in spite 
of all the admirable care of the Poor Law officials. By the 
action of that law, when a drunken man or woman applies for 
indoor relief, their children are very properly sent to the Union 
school to be educated. In the first instance, perhaps, this is 
hardly worse than may be found occasionally in private schools, 
but most probably, after a few months’ residence in the work- 
house, the parents leave it and take their children with them. 
Frequently, after remaining out of the workhouse for a time, 
living the while in some degraded locality, the parents again 
apply for parochial relief and again enter the house, and their 
children are once more sent to the schools to mix with the 
other children. Whatis the result? The chaplain finds the 
effect of the slight moral training he had been able to give 
them while under his care completely rubbed off, or at best 
leaving only a varnish of hypocrisy behind. The influence 
these children exercise upon the others is naturally of the most 
detrimental description. In the private industrial schools this 
is by no means the case. The child enters and remains till the 
good effect of the training she receives becomes generally perma- 


nent. We have not before us any exact statistics of the results | 


of the two systems of training, but, as far as we have gone into 
the matter, the balance is considerably in favour of the private 
schools. 

The public and endowed charities in Salisbury, with the 
exception of the general hospital, which is large, well sup- 
ported and well managed, are unimportant. ‘The two most 
valuable are the hospital of St. Nicholas for six poor men and 
81x poor women, with a chaplain and master. The salary of 
the former is £150 a year, while that of the latter, who does 
not reside in Salisbury, and whose appointment appears to be 
a perfect sinecure, is stated to be £500. This is one of those 
scandals which, we fear, will meet us too frequently in the 
course of our investigations, and which we shall certainly not 
hesitate to denounce as they deserve. For, to speak plainly, 
they are a robbery of God and his poor; and when we find 
with what difficulties such women as Miss Beckingsale have to 
contend, for want of funds, in their pious efforts to save from 
destruction little children who are worse than orphans, we 
cannot but regard with the utmost indignation such a diversion 
of funds from the charitable purposes for which they were 
intended, not in behalf of a kindred charity, but to enable the 
holder of the sinecure to eat the bread of idleness. Next to 
St. Nicholas comes a small but ‘well-endowed hospital or 
college for ten matrons, who must all be the widows of 
clergymen of the diocese. The other endowed charities call for 
no special remark, 

The Church-rate question in Salisbury, as in most other 
localities, is a vexed one, yet party feeling on the subject 
does not appear to run very high. One singular fact, which 
was brought under our notice connected with this tax, is fally 
worth quoting. Some years ago, in the parish of Saint 
Edmonds, perhaps the most populous in Salisbury and the 
stronghold of the Dissenters, the church was not only in a 
most dilapidated condition, but there was a heavy standing 
debt on it. To pay off the debt, and to place the church 


| 


in repair, it was proposed to levy a Church-rate. The 
Dissenters vigorously opposed it, though without much chance 


proposed to the rest that they should submit to a voluntary 
rate among themselves, without calling on the Dissenters to 
assist. The proposition was carried, and not only was a 
sufficient sum raised to pay off the debt and complete the 
repairs, but enough beyond it was obtained to add £100 a year 


to the very scanty (professional) income of the incumbent. 


But more remains to be told. The church was not large 
enough to hold the whole of those wishing to attend it, and a 
further subscription was called for to supply additional accom- 
modation. ‘To this the Dissenters also subscribed. The fact is 
worthy of publicity, as showing how little real inimical feeling 
exists in the minds of Dissenters towards the Established Church. 
In Salisbury the poor’s-rate is very high, and causes great 
animosity in the minds of many of the ratepayers, as it is in 
a great measure occasioned not by the poor properly belonging 
to the town, but by the number of agricultural labourers 
resident in it, whose dwellings have been destroyed by the 
immediately surrounding landowners to improve the value of 
their property. We regret to state that this iniquity has been 
perpetrated on the Dean and Chapter estates, as well as on those 
of the laity, though before the time of the present holders. 

To return to the clergy and the manner in which their 
duties are conducted. If the tree may be judged by its fruits 
it would be difficult to find a city in England in which the 
ministers of religion are more worthy of-praise. In the first 
place, the Roman Catholics gain no ground, but appear rather 
to diminish in numbers. On’ inquiring of one of the city 
magistrates what was the average number of drunken cases 
brought under their notice, we were informed that they rarely 
exceeded one a week. 

But a stronger proof of the energy and good teaching of the 
Salisbury clergy remains to be told. On inquiring at the 
General Hospital the proportion borne by diseases, the direct 
effect of immorality, to the gross number of patients, we 
were informed that they scarcely amounted to three per cent. 
Compare this answer with the returns given to an inquiry 
on the same subject at three of the metropolitan hospitals. 
At St. George's, they averaged twenty-five per cent. of the 
assistant-surgeon’s out-patients ; at Charing Cross, twenty-nine 
per cent.; and at the Westminster, nearly forty. Such a 
comparison speaks for itself. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tuer performance of the “ Prophéte” at the Royal Italian 
Opera on Tuesday introduced a new Fides in the person of Mdlle. 
de Edelsberg, an artist of considerable merit, as sufficiently proved 
by her success in a peculiarly difficult part, and one, moreover, so 
especially identified with the remembrance of its admirable im- 
personation by Madame Viardot Garcia. Mdlle. de Edelsberg has 
a voice of extensive compass, the lower notes somewhat hollow in 
quality, but improving towards the middle and higher region. 
Her acting was earnest and impassioned, improving as she pro- 


_ gressed and gained more self-confidence. Her performance in the 


great Coronation scene was especially successful ; and altogether she 
is the best Fides that has been seen since Madame Viardot. Mdlle. 
Sonieri played the small part of Bertha very pleasingly ; and John 
of Leyden, the false prophet, was filled by Signor Mario with that 
picturesque dignity and elevation of style by which he has hereto- 
fore rendered it one of his best performances, The voice, it is true, 
is no longer what it was, but the artist is as great as ever, and 
although there may occasionally be a difficulty and an uncertainty 
about a high chest note, the general conception and reading are so 
dramatic and powerful as fully to compensate for a few such short- 
comings. The splendour with which the “Prophéte” is produced 
at the Royal Italian Opera, the animation of the skating scene, 
and the gorgeous pageantry of the coronation, are unparalleled at 
any other theatre in Europe. 

One of the greatest dramatic singers of modern times has just 
been removed by death—Madame Pasta died last week at her villa 
at Como, at the’age of 67, the last twenty years of her life having 
been passed,in absolute retirement from public performance. Her 
first appearance in London was in 1817, at the Haymarket Opera- 
house, in Cimarosa’s “ Penelope,” in which, and in her subsequent 
performances, she achieved but small success. It was not until her 
appearance in Paris, in “ Romeo and Giulietta,” in 1822, that she 
attracted much attention. Her voice was then developing, and 
she was gradually acquiring that grand style of declamation which 
afterwards rendered her the Siddons of the opera stage. Her voice 
was of extraordinary compass ; and although her style of vocalization 
was far from irreproachable, and her intonation became very un- 
certain, she triumphed over all such defects by her powerful 
dramatic conception, the individuality which she imparted to 
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every character that she assumed, and the dignity and earnest- 
ness which she threw into her performance. Although it was 
chiefly in the grand and impassioned style of lyric tragedy 
that she excelled, as in the operas of “ Tancredi,” “ Romeo, 
“ Otello,” “‘ Medea,” “ Anna Bolena,” and works of like character, 
she could also assume the accents of tender pathos and feminine 
gentleness, as in the “ Somnambula,” in which she was remarkable 
for her success in an opposite style to that for which she was chiefly 
renowned. ‘This last-named opera and “ Norma” were written by 
Bellini, with express reference to Madame Pasta’s performance of 
the principal parts. The tendency to sing out of tune which had 
early manifested itself, became at last so great as to be intolerable, 
even in consideration of the other great qualities of the artist, and 
Madame Pasta quitted the stage, it may be said, somewhat prema- 
turely as far as age was concerned. 


Another death to be recorded is that of Mr. E. J. Loder, an 
English musician, who, some years since, gave signs of promise 
which were but partially realized. His opera of ‘“ Nourjahad,” 

roduced nearly thirty years since at the Lyceum Theatre,—and 
his more recent work, “ The Night Dancers,” brought out at the 
Princess’s Theatre,—contained some graceful and clever music, but 
with that absence of individual style which is the universal defect 
of English composers. 


According to the Italian papers, Mr. Tom Hohler has just made 
a very successful début at Piacenza, and is engaged for next year at 
Milan. He is said to possess an exceptionally fine tenor voice, a 
good method of vocalization, and other requisite qualifications for 
the highest order of dramatic singing. 











THE LONDON THEATRES. | 


Tue little theatre in Tottenham-street, Tottenham-court-road, 
long known as the Queen’s Theatre, and a very dirty temple of the 
lowest melodrama, has passed into the hands of Miss Marie 
Wilton and Mr. H. J. Byron, and it will be opened this 
evening as a West-London rival to the Strand, and a com- 
petitor to the New Royalty. No theatre, however obscure, is 
without a history. Towards the close of the last century the 
building which occupied the place of the present theatre was known 
as “ Pasquale’s concert-rooms.” 

Hyde, the trumpeter, afterwards rented these premises for 
concerts, and they were called Hyde’s Rooms. On his quitting 
them they were untenanted for some time, and very much out of 


| 
| 


repair, when Colonel Greville engaged them, fitted them up in an | 


elegant manner, and instituted his celebrated Pic Nic Society, 
which made so much noise in the fashionable world, that it was 
thought it would considerably hurt the regular theatres. The 
proprietors of the two winter houses interfered, and endeavoured 


and opened with ‘‘ Love in a Village” as a burletta, contrary to 
Act of Parliament, Mrs. Paul playing Rosetta. A very few weeks 
terminated their career, and Paul became a bankrupt. We have 
had many managers like him. ; 

The theatre was afterwards let to several speculating managers ; 
and some tradesmen who had been for many years respectably 
situated in business, were infatuated enough to embark in the 
concern, and were consequently ruined. 

The season in which the Regency Theatre most prospered was 
when Cobham (afterwards of Sadler’s Wells and the Surrey Theatre) 
performed the parts of Marmion, and Gloucester in “ Jane Shore ;” 
both of which pieces brought crowded houses. This gentleman's 
performance of Marmion attracted such notice that it is said Mr. 
Kemble, who purposely went to see him play the part, gave his 
opinion that, had his figure been equal to his conception, action, 
and delivery, he would have become one of the greatest ornaments 
of the stage. But even Cobham did not possess’ the power to 
draw sufficient company beyond a season, and the novelty ceasing, 
the Regency gradually fell into decay. 

Mrs. Powell, formerly of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatres, who on several occasions had successfully been a 
substitute for Mrs. Siddons in both theatres, condescended to 
appear on these boards ; and Fitzwilliam was indebted to the 
Regency Theatre for his first introduction to a London audience. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Waylett, and Wrench the comedian, also 
performed at this house, and it was held at one time by Mrs. 
Nisbett. Its first title was the Tottenham Street Theatre, its next 
the Regency, its next the Royal West London, its next the Queen’s 
Theatre, and its last and present title is the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre. At this house some of Mr. Mayhew’s best farces were 
produced—the “ Wandering Minstrel” being amongst the number. 


A new burlesque by Mr. Byron, which has been some time in 
the theatre, was produced at the Adelphi on Monday night, under 
the title of “ Pan, or the Loves of Echo and Narcissus.” It is one 
of those classical extravaganzas which require to be very delicately 
treated by actors and scene-painters to render them effective, and 
it was put upon the stage at the Adelphi in a style that would have 
disgraced a Shoreditch theatre. The dresses were dingy and ill- 
assorted in colours; the scenery was blotchy, unmeaning, and 
clumsy ; the ballet was unattractive in appearance and badly 
arranged ; and the machinery was so contrived as to give the 
utmost’ amount of delay with the fullest view of the scene-shifters. 
If such stage-management is passed over in silence, we shall rr 
ceed from bad to worse, until at last our theatres will descend to 
the level of booths and gaffs. 

The writing of the piece is in Mr. Byron’s average style, and 


_ the acting, if we except Mr. Toole’s and Miss Woolgar’s, as Pan and 


to stop the performances; but the Dilettanti made a sort of | 


agreement with Sheridan and Richardson that not more than — adopt the stage as a profession, has made a favourable impression 


ten representations should take place each season, that no hired 
performers of any existing theatre should act in them, that the 
parts should be acted bond fide by ladies and gentlemen, and the 
following line be put in the printed cards :—“ With consent of the 
proprietors of the established winter theatres.” Such an agree- 
ment was assented to and hastily signed by Colonel Greville, who 
immediately after withdrew his signature. Their motto was, “On 
fait ce qu’on peut, et non ce qu’on veut.” ‘Ihey commenced 
on the 15th of March, 1802, with a prologue by Greville, an 
interlude, written by and principally acted by himself, founded on 
the difficulty and opposition he had experienced in forming the 
society, and two French proverbs, “ Zing Zing” and “ Les Foux,” 
acted by French people. The company then retired to the re- 
freshment-rooms, and the audience part of the theatre was ina 
few minutes converted into a supper-room for the visitors. After 
supper, catches and glees were introduced, and the company 
departed about half-past twelve o’clock. The subscription for the 
season was five guineas, and in lieu of Pic Nic one guinea, with 
six bottles of wine for the season, half white, half red, no wine 
being allowed to be sold on the premises: the subscription to be 
paid to Messrs. Coutts & Co. The society continued here for some 
time, and several full plays were acted, the amateurs being occa- 
sionally assisted by actresses and actors from the winter houses. 
Captain Sowden, who went up in the balloon with Garnerin, and 
compared Epping Forest to a gooseberry-bush—a touch of “ graphic 
writing” that has often been imitated by newspaper reporters— 
was Greville’s stage-manager. This Sowden was the same who, 
in 1810, appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, in the name of 
Stapleton, as Dennis Brulgruddery, and was afterwards engaged 
by the Drury Lane Company at the Lyceum. In both instances he 
completely failed. 

_ In the year 1808, Saunders (the father of Master Saunders the 
rider) fitted up the interior of this place in a very, temporary 
manner, and opened it for horse-riding principally, but had some 
trifling stage performances, which were attended by very low 
company, and lasted only for a short period, though he made every 
possible exertion to fill his house, by parading the whole troop of 
performers through the streets and squares of the neighbourhood 


In 1810, Mr. J. Paul, a pawnbroker in Upper Marylebone-street, 
who had made some property by his business, and wished to 
gratify his wife’s ambition to perform, took the rooms on lease, 








pulled down the fittings-up within the walls, built an elegant little 
theatre, adorned the outside, erected a portico to the caine | 


Narcissus, is poor and offensive. Mr. Toole’s whimsical humour, 
Miss Woolgar’s jaunty spirit, and M. Riviére’s music, are the only 
things which we can consistently praise in the production. 

A Miss Cameron from America, who intends, we believe, to 


at Willis’s Rooms as a dramatic reader. 








SCIENCE. 





In certain diseases in which peculiar and abnormal products are 
eliminated through the medium of particular glands, it becomes a 
question of the highest importance for the physician to decide 
whether the gland through which the products are removed, or 
the system generally, is undergoing morbid alterations. A very 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the maladies classed as 
Renal has been lately made by M. Rombaud. The conclusions at 
which this savant has arrived in regard to three forms of what is at 
present termed kidney disease are as follows :— 

(1) Calculus, diabetes, and albuminuria are not diseases of the 
kidney. 

(2) The anatomical alterations which are found in post-mortem 
examinations of patients who have died of any of these affections 
are the consequence rather than the cause of the disease. 

(3) The etiology of these three diseases may be expressed in four 
words—alteration of the blood. 

(4) This alteration of the blood consists in the excessive pro- 
duction of uric acid, which, according to the conditions under which 
it exists, may act either upon the glucose or the albumen of the 
circulating fluid, producing, sometimes gravel or gout, sometimes 
diabetes, and occasionally albuminuria. 


A remarkable memoir describing the results of some curious 
experiments regarding the action of engrafted animal tissues, has 
been written by Signor Mantegazza. He has engrafted the organs. 
of one animal upon the bodies of others with most surprising con- 
sequences. Some of the tissues thus engrafted underwent fatty 
degeneration, but others appeared to live as well in the new as in 
the old organism, being united in course of time to the new 
organism by blood-vessels and connective tissue. In the frog the 
engrafted reproductive gland continued to produce zoosperms, and 
the stomach, after having contracted vascular connections, produced 
mucus and gastric juice. The spleen can exist for a long while in 
the body of another animal, and may even increase in weight. The 
spur of the cock lived for a period of eight years in the eye of an 
ox, and acquired a weight of 396 grammes. Signor Mantegazza 
also engrafted pure fibrine, and saw it transformed into pus, con- 
nective tissue, granular cells, and new vessels. By varying his 
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experiments in a thousand ways, and by studying the organizing 
process as exhibited by blood engrafted, or arrested in a blood- 
vessel, he has been persuaded that the Berlin doctrine of omnis 
cellula ex cellula is fallacious ; the fibrine is the important principle 
of the organism, and is the material employed to repair living 
tissues and organize them. 

An admirable essay, from the pen of M. De Quatrefages, appears 
in a late number of the Comptes Rendus. It is upon his favourite 
subject, the Annelida, but is principally devoted to the classifica- 
tion of the families and species. The mere table or scheme of 
arrangement occupies nine quarto pages, and hence is far too long 
for analysis here. We may mention, however, that the entire class 
is divided into 2 orders, 4 sub-orders, 26 families, and 181 genera. 
The two orders are characterized by peculiarities of the segments 
which compose the annelid’s body ; thus, in the Errantes all the 


segments are alike; but in the Sedentaires, the body may be | 


regarded as being made of a series of segments, or sets of segments, 
of different kinds. 

The anniversary address of the President of the Anthropological 
Society has been issued; but it certainly does not tend to give 
us very elevated ideas of the association. The address is princi- 
pally devoted to an examination of the word “ anthropology,” as 
to its origin and signification, and does not afford much evidence as 
to the labours of the society in the field of original scientific 
association. 


From a report in the Italian paper, Avvenire, of the 
2nd instant, it appears that Vesuvius threatens to rival Etna in 
the violence of its eruption. It emits huge columns of flame with 
greater fierceness than was observed in the first ebullition. The 
subterranean rumbling sound is also louder than before, and every- 
thing combines to induce the belief that an eruption of more or less 
seriousness is imminent. 

The recent alarming bank and jewel burglaries have determined 
the formation of safes and strong-rooms calculated to resist the 
efforts of even the most skilled thieves. Of this the following 





would be rather a prolonged evening than a six months’ night, 
owing to the moon when at the full never setting, and the skies 
being irradiated by the aurora borealis. The paper concluded by a 
stirring appeal for the resumption of Arctic enterprise on the route 
attempted by Parry in his Spitzbergen voyage, showing how with 
the advantages of steam-power and accumulated experience the 
attainment of the pole was not a matter of great difficulty even 
by the gunboats of her Majesty’s navy, two or three of which 
might annually be sent to cruise about on the edge of the pack, 
with orders to run in for the Polar Sea should an opening in the 
ring of pack-ice opportunely present itself. 

A second paper was “On the best Route for North Polar Explo- 
ration,” by Mr. C. R. Markham. The author stated that the plan 
for a Polar expedition, vid Smith Sound, was conceived and de- 
liberately weighed by himself and Captain Sherard Osborn in the 
month ot October last, the opportunity appearing to Captain Osborn 
favourable for the resumption of Arctic enterprise. It had now 
devolved upon him, since the departure of Captain Osborn for India, 
to meet and answer the various objections which were made to the 
Smith Sound route. The chief ot these was the preliminary diffi- 
culty of reaching the base of operations, on account of the pack-ice 
in Baffin’s Bay, it having been urged in favour of giving the Spitz- 
bergen base the preference that this difficulty did not there exist, 
as there was open sea all the way every summer. The author con- 
tended that the Baffin’s Bay obstacle had been much exaggerated, 
and he enumerated no less than thirty-eight exploring skips which 


| had successfully passed the pack-ice ; there had been only two 





description of a strong-room for cash, which has recently been con- | 


structed for a London bank, is sufficient proof:—The walls are 
2 feet thick, of hard bricks laid in cement, and with strong hooping 
iron in the courses. In the interior there is placed a fire-proof 
Chubb’s safe, weighing thirteen tons. This is 10 feet long, 8 feet 
high, and 8 feet deep, made of plates one inch thick, and secured 
by two iron and steel doors, having twenty-eight bolts. The 
remaining part of the brick room is lined with iron half-inch thick. 
The whole is again further secured by an iron and steel door having 
ten bolts, let into the centre of the brick-work, and there is a grate 
for ventilation in the day time. A large alarum is fixed in the 
bed-room of a clerk on the second floor, which goes off whenever 
the outer door is opened ; and a porter, who sleeps in the office, 
and whose bed is in front of the door, can also, by pulling a trigger, 
set the alarum going. 


From the columns of a scientific contemporary we learn with 
regret the death of Sir Robert Schomburgh, the distinguished 
botanist. Sir Robert died on the 11th of last month at Berlin, where 
he had passed the winter confined to his bed. After his famous 
explorations in British Guiana, by which botanical science received 
many valuable additions, he went to the West Indies, and in Sep- 
tember, 1846, he was met by Dr. Seeman, the distinguished editor 
of the Journal of Botany, busily engaged collecting materials for 
his history of the island. Afterwards he became British Consul at 
St. Domingo, and Consul-General at Siam. ‘ Last year he returned 
to Europe so long shattered in health by his long residence in 
tropical climes that he never rallied again.” 

A rather startling, but cleverly elaborated hypothesis has just 
been put forward in reference to the true nature of nitrogen. Mr. 
Henry Kilgour, the supporter of the speculation, regards nitrogen 
as a compound rather than an element. It is, according to him, 
carbonic oxide in an allotropic condition, #.¢., a form different from 
that in which it is usually known. His arguments, though specious, 
are purely theoretical, and therefore it seems to us that he is not 
warranted in stating that he is “as certain of the truth of the 
substantial identity of carbonic oxide and nitrogen, as Columbus 
was of reaching China by going westward.” 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue tenth meeting of the present session of this Society was 
held on Monday evening, the 10th inst., at Burlington-house, Sir 
R. I. Murchison, president, in the chair, when the question of 
North Polar exploration was again discussed. 

The first paper, by Mr. W. E. Hickson, was “On the Climate 
of the North Pole.” The object of the author was to prove, by 
the known direction of the isothermal lines of the globe and the 
favourable position of the polar areas with regard to the sun, owing 
to the inclination of the earth’s axis and the diurnal motion, that 
the prevalent notion of a maximum of cold at the poles was quite 





erroneous. Distance from the equator was not an accurate mea- | 
: _ It would be unreasonable, and much to be deplored, if the fate of 


Sure for cold, as the equator itself was not a parallel of maximum 
heat. Sir David Brewster pointed out as long ago as 1821 the 
prosablity of the thermometer being found to range ten degrees 

igher at the pole than in some other parts of the Arctic circle, 
and this opinion had not been invalidated by any facts subse- 
quently discovered. The summer-climate must there be far more 
€quable than that of the north temperate zone, and, although the 
olar winter might be correspondingly equable in its severity, it 








failures, and these arose from the impatience of their commanders, 
who quitted the secure route along the land floe to penetrate the 
ne The great advantage of the route from Smith Sound to the 

ole over that from Spitzbergen was that by sledging along and 
surveying the shores of Greenland we were sure of making great 
geographical and scientific discoveries, even if we failed in the main 
object. Whereas if an expedition failed vid Spitzbergen, the ships 
would have simply scored a track through a few miles of frozen sea 
and come back again. 

The President, in reviewing the advantages of the two projects 
which had now been brought before the society, said that he wished 
to adduce a few considerations which had occurred to him in 
support of the belief of an open sea around the North Pole. 
1. The fact had been well ascertained by Scoresby and others that 
every portion of the floating pack-ice north of Spitzbergen was 
made up of frozen sea-water only, without a trace of terrestrial 
icebergs like those which float down Baffin’s Bay, or those which, 
carrying blocks of stone and debris, float northwards from the land 
around the South Pole. 2. The northern shores of Siberia told 
the same tale ; for in their vast expanse the absence of icebergs 
or erratic blocks or anything which could have been derived from 
great or lofty masses of land to the north had been well ascer- 
tained. 3. As a geologist he would point out that this absence 
of erratic blocks in Northern Siberia had existed from that remote 
glacial period when much larger tracts of Northern Europe were 
occupied by glaciers than at the present day.. He had himself 
followed the northern erratic blocks (originally transported in ice- 
bergs from Scandinavia) in Northern Germany and Russia, which 
blocks no longer appeared on the east of the Ural Mountains, 4. The 
traveller Middendorf found the extreme northern promontory 
of Siberia, Taimyr, clad with fir trees, while the immeuse tract of 
country to the south of it was destitute of aboreal vegetation, 
showing a milder climate at the point of Siberia nearest the pole. 
It now remained to decide upon the best plan for reaching the 
Polynia of this induction. There could be no doubt that great 
additions to various branches of physical science would more 
certainly accrue from the adoption of the Smith Sound route, as it 
would lead along the shores of Greenland, than from the purely 
maritime expedition to the north of Spitzbergen ; but they were not 
called upon to express their opinion in favour of one or the other 
plan. It would be for the Council of the society, aided by the 
advice of the Couneils of other scientific societies, so to put the 
case before the Admiralty and Her Majesty’s Government as to 
secure the fulfilment of a great geographical object by those means 
which our rulers might deem to be the most efficacious, after con- 
sultation with the officers appointed to lead the expedition, and 
after a due consideration of the evidence which has been elicited in 
the progress of these discussions. He believed it unnecessary to 
combat the feeble arguments of those who opposed the expedition 
on the score of danger. Surely the British navy had not come to 
that condition, that with their present great means and appliances 
they could not emulate the efforts of Hudson and the Elizabethan 
voyagers in their little cockboats. ; 

The President then read portions of a letter which he had just 
received from Lady Franklin, dated from Madrid, April 6. Her 
ladyship expressed her earnest wishes for the promotion of the 
expedition. It was due to England and those who had gone before, 
that no other country should have the honour of being the first to 
make such a discovery. There was no better time than the present; 
while we had with us, still in the prime of life, officers like 
M‘Clintock and a host of hardy seamen trained to Arctic voyages. 


her husband and his companions were to be made an efficient 


objection to all future Arctic exploration. They met with the 
unhappy end which often befel the pioneers in tentative enter- 
prises ; but they rested alone in their awful calamity. With the 
increased knowledge and better appliances now at our command, 
no repetition of such a catastrophe need be dreamt of. = 
Captain Inglefield, although quite agreeing in the practicability 
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of reaching the North Pole by way of Smith Sound, believed that 
the safest and shortest route was that to the north of Spitzbergen. 
The distance from London to the Pole by Smith Sound was 4,000 
miles ; by way of Spitzbergen only 2,500. He had himself three 
times passed through the pack ice in Baffin’s Bay, but it was an 
enterprise of great difficulty, and in going northwards from Smith 
Sound he believed all our previous knowledge justified us in 
believing that an open sea would be met with, which would put an 
end to sledge travelling. He firmly believed that a stout steam- 
vessel would be able to force its way through the pack ice north 
of Spitzbergen into the Polar Sea. As to the cost, Parry 8 voyage 
cost only £9,977, and the expedition sent out by Lady Franklin— 
a screw steamer supplied with every necessary for two years and a 
half—cost only £10,412. ; =" 

Commander J. E. Davis, R.N., gave a graphic description of the 
ice-fields in the Antarctic zone, which he penetrated when serving 
under Sir James Ross in the Antarctic expedition, and described 
the permanent ice-barrier which they met with atter entering the 
open sea beyond the pack, and which, in a length of 450 miles, 
effectually barred all approach to the pole. If such a permanent 
barrier existed around the North Pole, it would be impossible to 
reach the pole itself ; but, if there was open sea, the existence of a 
wide belt of pack around it was by no means an insurmountable 
obstacle, as was well proved by Antarctic experience ; and the best 
plan for penetrating it was to take well fortified steamers by the 
Spitzbergen route. If an expedition was to be sent to Antarctic 
lands in 1882 to observe the transit of Venus, it was absolutely 
necessary that men should be educated to meet that requirement, 
and the North was the school to prepare for the University of the 
South. , 


| 


| 





Captain Allen Young, R.N., was in favour of expeditions being | 


sent by both routes. He thought the danger of Melville Bay had 
been much exaggerated. If an expedition were to start on the 
plan of passing one or two winters in the Arctic regions, he should 
decidedly prefer Smith Sound, but if it were only a summer 
journey he would say go by Spitzbergen. ; 

Mr. Lamont related the substance of many conversations he had 
had with Norwegian walrus hunters during two summers he had 
spent at Spitzbergen, with regard to the regions to the northward. 
All of them scouted the idea of an open Polar sea. Tle was 
inclined himself to believe in the existence of land north of Spitz- 
bergen, and had seen true icebergs, though he confessed there were 
no terrestrial débris upon them. If an open Polar sea existed, 
the question could be decided by a small screw steamer in three 
months, but the plan he advocated was sledging to the pole from 
Spitzbergen in March and April, after a winter spent in hunting 
and laying in provisions. ‘In Smith Sound the danger would be 
want of food, but in Spitzbergen nothing of the sort could be 
feared, as he himself, with his companions, had shot 200 animals 
in two seasons, and some of the valleys swarmed with deer. 

Before the meeting was adjourned the Secretary read an official 
communication from the Linnzean Society, strongly in favour of the 

roposed expedition. In this document the much smaller risk of 
ife in Polar exploration than in African and other expeditions was 
remarked on, and an outline given of the range of subjects within 
the domain of biology upon which light could be thrown only by a 
scientific expedition towards the pole. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25 20 per £1 sterling. Or. comparing 
these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 103d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same price in 
London and Paris. 

Consols are now quoted at 91 to } for money, and 91} “sellers,” 
for the account (May 9). 

India Stock (1874) fetched 215 17; 5 per Cents. (1870), 106% 7; 
5 per Cent. Enfaced Paper, 101} 2; Bonds, 12s. 16s. prem. 


| France is not considered favourable in commercial circles. 














In Colonial Government securities Canada 6 per Cents. (Jan. and | 


July, 1877-84) changed hands at 95} 
Cents. (1888.92, Jan. and July), 92; New Zealand 5 per Cents. 88 }; 
Queensland 6 per Cents. (Jan. and July), 1044. 

The shares of the financial companies were generally firm. 

Foreign stocks are firm, and in some cases rather higher. Turkish 
Consolidés have risen } per cent. owing to the arrival at Paris of a 
financial envoy of the Porte, and Greek, Spanish Passive, and 
Mexican, about }. Confederate Bonds are heavy. 

In the market for bank shares a reduction was quoted in Bank of 


4; New South Wales 5 per | 





Insurance, 9} ; English and Scottish Marine, 5; ; Indemnity Marine, 
123 6; London and Provincial Marine, 3 ; Marine, 93}; Thames and 


. a . hd L . 
| Mersey Marine, 7}; and Universal Marine, 6} 6. 


The deliveries in the London tea-trade estimated for the week were 

1,154,421 Ib., which is an increase of 105,724 Ib. compared with the 
revious statement. : 

' Monday next, being Easter Monday, will be kept as a holiday 

at the Stock Exchange. In most departments of the city business, 

from last Thursday evening to Tuesday morning next there will be 

little more than a nominal attendance. } 

The demand for money was very limited, and occasional transac- 
tions were reported in the best bills as low as 3% per cent., being 
below the Bank minimum. In the Stock Exchange loans from day 
to day on English Government securities were obtainable at the low 

t 2 per cent. : 
Fas meas of Government bills on India, for which tenders will be 
received at the Bank of England onthe 19th instant, will be rupees 
30,00,000 (£300,000). 

The ie etal oul published by the Governor of the Bank of 
0 The cash 
in hand is again beginning to diminish. It decreased since the Ist 
of the month by 1,134,451f., and the bank-notes in circulation in- 
creased by 21,650,000f. The bills discounted decreased during the 
same period by 12,800,000f.; the balance to the credit of the Treasury 
decreased by 47,000,000f., and the balance to the credit of private 
account increased by 8,700,000f, In the meantime the Paris money- 
market is menaced by fresh loans. Besides the Italian loan, the city 
of Paris will shortly require a loan of 300,000,000f. , 

Alro-Effendi, Plenipotentiary of the Porte, upon an extraordinary 
mission relative to the unification of the Turkish Interior Debt, has 
arrived at Paris. nets ’ 

A Royal decree has been published at Madrid, sanctioning the emis- 
sion of hypothecated notes. The adjudication is fixed for the 4th May 
next, at Madrid and in the capitals of the provinces. Companies and 
private persons wishing to participate in the subscription will present 
sealed tenders. The notes will bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent., 
dating from January last, and be redeemable in three years. The rate 
of adjudication will be previously fixed by the Government, and those 
tenders will be admitted which equal or exceed the same. 

For the auction of the Redeemable (Passive) Debts of Spain, which 
will take place at Madrid on the 29th inst., the amounts nominally 
assigned are as follows. It will be noticed that the total has now 
reached £200,000, of which £162,000 is applicable to the toreign 
Passive :-— , 

Rs. Vn. 3,972,319 for the redemption of the 1st class Interior. 


684,269 - - 2nd class ditto. 
16,208,402 2nd class Exterior. 


””? >? 

Telegrams received from Bombay, dated the 5th inst., announce 
that bank bills were done at 1s. 11 13-16d., under 2s., a price which 
will prevent any efflux of silver. There is nothing doing in Mexican 
dollars or bar silver. The arrivals of gold, if any should be reported, 
will, it is thought, be retained in this country. 








Servia.—Whether Servia will prove the nucleus of a renewed 
Slavonian nationality time alone can show; but Servia, independent 
of Turkey, would necessarily be dependent on some other Power, and 
it assuredly would neither accord with its avowed aspirations nor with 
its interests to be absorbed in the vast dominions of the Czar, or to 
have its political existence extinguished in some great republic of the 
Danube which Slavonian democracy hopes some day to construct out 
of the ruins of surrounding nations. There certainly exists a party 
in England which desires the downfall of the Ottoman empire, and if 
the future should in any dégree resemble the past, the total collapse 
of Turkey in Europe would seem to be only a question of time, From 
the day when the Osmanlis sustained their first great defeat on the 
plains of Hungary, the area of their empire has been gradually con- 
tracting. Hungary, Transylvania, Bukovina, Croatia, Bessarabia, the 
Crimea, and Greece have been successively wrested from their 
dominion ; while Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia have assumed the 
position of quasi-independent States, and there certainly has been 
manifested in some quarters: a disposition to encourage these depen- 
dencies in their attitude of insubordination to their Suzerain, and to 
demand a formal independence. But since the Peace of Paris in 
1856, the political position and prospects of Turkey must be admitted 
to have materially changed. Its Government has shown an anxious 
wish to rely once more upon the loyalty and support of all its Christian 


| subjects, for even their military education has become an object of 


attention. Abuses of power in the provinces are becoming every year 
more rare, and in all the official reports of British consuls residing m 
the interior of the empire there is a remarkable concurrence of testi- 
mony that the real oppressors of the Christian population have been 


| their co-religionists, farmers of the taxes, and too often the bishops 


London, European, London Chartered Bank of Australia, Merchant, | 


Scinde, Panjaub and Delhi, and Union Bank of Australia, but London 
and County Bank, Bank of New Zealand, aud Standard Bank of 
Africa were firmer. London and Brazilian Bank shares continue in 
request, and have experienced a fresh rise of £2. 


The preference-stocks of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 


Company continue to meet with inquiry ; and all classes are scarce 
in the market. Within less than a month this Company’s ordinary 
and first preference-stocks have risen 3 to 4 per cent. The rise in 
the Metropolitan Extension 6 per cent. B stock is likewise 3 to 4 per 
cent., and in the 6 per cent. C stock as much as 9 per cent. 

The following are the latest recorded prices of business transacted 
in Insarance-Companies’ shares :—Alliance, British and Foreign, 39; 
Commercial Union, 8} 3; Eagle, 7; Equity and Law, 73; Guar- 
dian, 50}; Imperial Life, 203; Liverpool and London and Globe 
(6 per cent. Annuity), 122; London, 464; London and Provincial 
Law, 4; Phoenix, 140; Rock Life, 7}; Royal Exchange, 297}; Royal 


and pastors of their own Church, who, under the form of ecclesiastical 
discipline, have practised the most grinding extortion. The Govern- 
ment of Turkey is assuredly not wanting in some of those high moral 
attributes which are the true conservative element of States. An in- 


| creasing commerce and an improving revenue are also steadily adding 


to its strength and consolidating its power. An intimate union of her 
depending States with Turkey is called for by a community of interests 
and the necessities of mutual defence. It is manifestly the true policy 
of Servia to maintains it present connection with the Porte, and to 
contribute, when required, to the general defence of the empire. A 
true allegiance to their legitimate Sovereign is neither derogatory to 
the faith nor inconsistent with the historical antecedents of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. Servia, as a vassal State, was cer- 


tainly associated with the Ottoman arms at the period of their greatest 

renown; and the Sultan may again find in its vigorous dependency 

an auxiliary ready to bring to the assistance of its Suzerain in some 

hour of need ali the traditional hardihood of its race.—Quarterly 
Review. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 


Tue two bulky volumes before us complete the great work which 
Mr. Carlyle has devoted to the memory of the latest idol of his 
hero-worship. It was indeed “ great” in more senses than one. 
To subject it to any regular criticism would be absurd. In style, 
in arrangement, in the proportion between the different parts, or 
between the whole and its subject, it defies all rules of art or prin- 
ciples of taste. We must either take it as it is, or reject it alto- 
gether as a mere literary monstrosity. Thdése who take the former 
and wiser course will easily recognize its great merits, and trace 
through its pages the hand of a master—though of a master who 
no longer draws or paints with his old certainty or truthfulness of 
effect. It is to Mr. Carlyle’s earlier works what Turner's last pic- 
tures are to those of his best days. Disfigured by eccentricities of 
style, by tedious digressions, by much downright nonsense, it is 
nevertheless a remarkable work. Marvellous industry and research 
have been expended upon it; and they have not been expended in 
vain. We may accept or reject Mr. Carlyle’s view of Frederick’s 
character or cause, but at any rate the man himself is here before 
us as he lived andacted. We see him as he was, and can judge of 
him for ourselves. The political opinions, and the moral—or rather 
immoral—theories of the author, may excite the utmost aversion ; 
but it is impossible to say too much in praise of the clearness and 
the graphic power with which the military operations are 
described. The history of the Seven Years’ War, so far as the 
King of Prussia was concerned in it, is here written as it was never 
written before. Still, admirable as are many portions of the 
work, we cannot help asking ourselves whether the six thick 
volumes which compose it are not a trifle long. Admitting that 
Frederick was a great man, there have been many others still 
greater. If their biographies are to be constructed on this scale, 
how are we ever to get through them in the short time allotted 
to human existence? With all possible deference to Mr. Carlyle, 
we cannot think that it was necessary or desirable that a life of one 
man should occupy half as much space again as sufficed Gibbon for 
the history of the decline and fall of a great empire. We cannot 
help miking this slight protest on behalf of students of moderate 
capacity ; and we now turn to the volumes which more imme- 
diately concern us. 

The fourth volume ended at the close of the first campaign of 
the Seven Years’ War. In that campaign, Frederick had antici- 
pated his enemies by invading Saxony, and, after some successful 
operations in the field, he had entered Dresden. In that city he 
spent the winter, preparing for the tremendous struggle which 
was before him. Against him were leagued France, Austria, 
Russia, Sweden, and Saxony. His only allies were Hanover and 
England—and England was then the England of the Newcastle 
administration. In two or three years it was to be the England 
of the elder Pitt, and a power in the world. But in January, 
1757, it was not an ally of much use to any one. Mr. Carlyle de- 
scribes its condition in one of his grotesaue passages :— 


“The fidgetings and shufflings, the subtleties, inane trickeries, and 
futile hitherings and thitherings of Newcastle may be imagined: a 
man not incapable of trick, but anxious ‘to be well with everybody ; 
and to answer Yes and No to almost everything,—and not a little 
puzzled, poor soul, to get through, in that impossible way! Such a 
paralysis of wriggling imbeeility fallen over England, in this great 
crisis of its fortunes, as is still painful to contemplate: and indeed it 
has been mostly shaken out of mind by the modern Englishman ; who 
tries to laugh at it, instead of weeping and considering, which would 


better beseem. Pitt speaks with a tragical vivacity, in all ingenious | 


dialects, lively though serious; and with a depth of sad conviction, 
which is apt to be slurred over and missed altogether by a modern 
reader. Speaks as if this brave English Nation were about ended; 
little or no hope left for it; here a gleam of possibility, and there a 
gleam, which soon vanishes again in the fatal murk of impotencies, 
do-nothingisms. Very sad to the heart of Pitt. A once brave Nation 
arrived at its critical point, and doomed to higgle and puddle there 
till it drown in the gutters: considerably tragical to Pitt; who is 
lively, ingenious, and, though not quitting the Parliamentary tone for 
ho a pied ari far mere serious than the modern reader 
thinks. 

“In Walpole’s Book there is the liveliest Picture of this dismal 
Parliamentary Hellbroth,—such a Mother of Dead Dogs as one has 
Seldom looked into! For the Hour is great; and the Honourable 
Gentlemen, I must say, are small. The Hour, little as you dream of 
it, my Honourable Friends, is pregnant with questions that are 
mmense. Wide Continents, long Wpochs and Alons hang on this 
poor jJargoning of yours; the Eternal Destinies are asking their much- 
favoured Nation, ‘ Will you, can you?’ — much-favoured Nation is 
answering in that manner. Astonished at its own stupidity, and 


taking refuge in laughter. The Eternal Destinies are ve atient | 
~ . nf. _ peace with France, through his old friend, with whom he was once 


With some Nations; and can disregard their follies for a long while ; , 
and have their Cromwell, have their Pitt, or what else is essential, 
ready for the poor Nation, in a grandly silent way !” 


Frederick was quite right in placing no great reliance on any 
assistance from this quarter, and in determining to act asif he stood 
alone in the world. Accordirgly, he resorted to his old tactics. 
He did not wait to be attacked ;. but, as soon as the weather per- 
mitted, he broke up his winter quarters, and burst into Bohemia, 

18 army marching in three columns direct for Prague, before 
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which city they concentrated. The Austrians were taken by 
surprise ; and on the 6th of May Frederick fought and won that 
battle of Prague, “the very emblem of which done on the piano 
by females of energy scatters mankind to flight who love their 
ears.” But the victory was dearly bought; and it did not give 
the conqueror, as he had expected, the capital of Bohemia. The 
Austrian army retired within its walls, and, although sorely 
straitened for provisions, they defended themselves stoutly for 
several weeks, until Marshal Daun could come to their assistance. 
At the head of a portion of his forces, Frederick advanced to meet 
the relieving army ; but the Prussians were greatly outnumbered ; 
and Daun, although a slow, methodical, and over-cautious general, 
was also skilful and wary. The consequence was, that in the battle 
of Kolin Frederick was totally defeated, and, before June was out, 
he and his army were back in Saxony, sadly weakened by losses 
of men and of material. Fortunately, Daun showed no energy in 
the pursuit, for just at this time another of the allied armies was 
becoming threatening. A combined French and German force, 
under the Prince de Soubise, had already arrived as far as Erfurt, 
when, at the head of 23,000 men, Frederick left Dresden, marched 
170 miles with some ditliculty, brought his antagonists to action, 
and beat them decisively in one of the most brilliant of his battles 
—that of Rossbach. The French were glad to make off as fast as 
they could ; but his victory gained no respect for Frederick. In 
his absence, affairs had been going badly in Silesia. The Prussians 
had not only lost a battle, but the fortress of Schweidnitz and the 
city of Breslau. It seemed that the province was fast falling into 
the hands of the Austrians. Back again to Silesia hurries Fre- 
derick ; finds the enemy drawn up in battle-array near Breslau ; 
takes skilful advantage of the configuration of the ground which 
connects his movements ; falls with his whole force upon the left 
flank of the Austrians, and wins at Leuthen perhaps the most 
brilliant, as it was certamly one of the most decisive, of his 
battles. With 30,000 men he totally defeated 80,000 ; and ina 
few days he recovered Breslau and the whole of Silesia, except 
Schweidnitz. 

Before the next campaign opened, Pitt came into office, and one 
of his first acts was to sign a treaty, under which Frederick was to 
receive a subsidy of. £670,000 in the following October. So far as 
it went, this was all very well. But it was a prospective instead of 
a present advantage. Still, itencouraged the King to open the 
campaign of 1758 in his usual vigorous manner. Before his 
antagonist was prepared to meet him, he dashed into Austria, and 
laid siege to Olmiitz. But this place made a vigorous defence, and, 
before he could take it, Daun got upon his line of communica- 
tions, intercepted his convoys, and forced him to retreat. Instead, 
however, of falling back into Silesia, as had been expected by 
Daun, Frederick marched into Bohemia, no doubt with the inten- 
tion of still carrying on the war in the enemy’s country. But he 
was now menaced from another quarter. Atter overrunning East 
and West Prussia, the Russians were approaching Berlin, and the 
King had to rush to the rescue of his capital. In the hard- 
fought battle of Zorndorf, he was once more the conqueror, and the 
Russians retired. But they had nevertheless effected a diversion 
which enabled Daun to. advance towards Dresden. Another 
rapid march brought Frederick back to the neighbourhood of that 
city ; but furtune now deserted him, and in the battle of Hochkirch 


| he was defeated with the loss of 8,000 men and 101 pieces of cannon. 


Daun did not, however, make much use of his victory, and the close 
of the campaign left matters much as they were at its opening. 
For another year, Frederick, by his indomitable energy and the 
marvellous rapidity of his movements, had kept all his enemies at 
bay, and had preserved his territory nearly intact. 

‘He was not, however, so fortunate in 1759. The Russians once 
more appeared on the scene. Dohna and Wedell were in 
turn beaten by them, and Frederick himself fared no better. 
The battle of Kunersdorf was a terrible blow to him; and he 
suffered one still more severe, later on in the year, from the 
surrender of large corps of his army, under General Finck, at 
Maxen. Still, although Daun took Dresden, he could not com- 
plete the conquest of Saxony ; nor, although defeated—weakened 
by the loss of his best troops and his favourite generals, and feeling 
deeply thegrowing exhaustion of hisslenderresources—did Frederick 
lose heart or hope. He was even later than usual in retiring into 
winter quarters, and to the last he confronted his enemies with a 
firm and even a defiant mien. 

The autumn and winter of 1759-60 bring Voltaire once more on 
the scene. France was suffering scarcely less than Prussia from the 
burden of the war. Pririce Ferdinand had signally defeated 
Contades at Minden ; Rodney, Bescawen, and Hawke had inflicted 
severe disaster on the French marine; and in America, Amherst 
and Wolfe had commenced that career of victory which was to end 
in the conquest of Canada. Under these circumstances, Frederick 
seems to have thought it possible to open negotiations for a separate 


more corresponding on friendly terms. But, although Voltaire cer- 
tainly communieated withChoiseul, who had then just come into power, 
and although some informal negotiations undoubtedly took place, 
they ended in nothing. Choiseul had, in point of fact, no sincere desize 
of peace, and was chiefly intent upon sowing dissension between 
England and Prussia. The correspondence which took place would, 
indeed, scarcely be worth referring to, except for the proof which it 
affords of the treachery and duplicity of Voltaire. hile he was 


| writing to Frederick in terms of fulsome adulation, his letters to 


other correspondents breathed nothing but spitefulness and hatred 
to the King of Prussia. Indeed, he wrote of his Majesty habitually 
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under the name of Luc, “a big ape of excessively mischievous 
turn, who used to throw stones at the passers-by, and sometimes 
would attack with its teeth friend and foe alike.” 

Here for the present we must leave Frederick, surrounded by 
enemies whose strength and whose resources were infinitely supe- 
rior to his. At the close of 1759 it seemed that, in spite of all his 
efforts, the grasp of the Allied Powers was gradually tightening 
around him. It was his darkest hour. We shall soon find his 
fortunes once more in the ascendant, and we propose to follow them 
to their close in a second article. 








CONVICT LIFE AND DISCIPLINE.* 


Miss CARPENTER is an authority on matters connected with 
our penal system and its administration. She first made herself 
known in 1850 by her work on “ Reformatory Schools for the 
Children of the Perishing and Dangerous Classes ;” and since 
then she has published a volume on “ Juvenile Delinquents, their 
Condition and Treatment,” and has taken part in the conferences 
on the Reformatory movement assembled in Birmingham in 1851, 
1853, and 1861, as well as giving evidence before the committee of 
the House of Commons on the condition of criminal and destitute 
children which satin 1852-3. She has therefore earned the right to 
take her stand on the same level with the various male inquirers 
into this most melancholy and perplexing question, and any work 
of hers on the condition and treatment of our criminals is certain 
to be received with respect. It is unfortunate, however, that she 
is not better qualified in a literary sense to address the public on 
the subject which has attracted so much of her attention, and to 
the elucidation of which she has devoted so many years of her life. 
But the plain truth is that her style is weak, rambling, and 
inexact, and that she has not the art of displaying her materials to 
the best advantage. It may be thought that style is a matter of 
small importance in a work which simply proposes to deal with 
facts; but this is not so. The most practical subjects gain 
enormously in power and influence when set forth in a terse, 
forcible, and agreeable manner ; and readers are apt to be deterred 
from prosecuting a study certainly not inherently attractive, by a 
mode of delivery either awkward or unclear. The want of succinct 
and orderly arrangement is a still more serious defect. It seems 
to us that Miss Carpenter has overloaded her pages with an 
immense heap of details which must result in confusing rather 
than instructing the ordinary seeker after information. We are 
bewildered by a mass of extracts from official documents, frag- 
ments of evidence, passages from books written by philanthropists, 
and cuttings from newspapers. No doubt, much of this matter is 
very valuable ; but the reader who is not familiar with all the 
aspects of the convict question gets perplexed in the midst of such 
a chaos, and looks for a guiding hand to direct him towards some 
clear and definite end. ‘That Miss Carpenter is thoroughly com- 


petent to offer that guiding hand cannot be doubted, nor do we | 


deny that in some sort she offers it ; but we wish she had done so 


in a more obvious way. She seems to have taken more pains in | 


accumulating evidence than in drawing from the vast heap of facts 
such conclusions as might seem to her experience to be most safe 
and warrantable. We are far from saying that she does not draw 
conclusions ; we simply mean that her opinions are not brought 
out with sufficient concentration and sharpness of outline from the 


immense amount of testimony collected. It is to be regretted, we | 


think, that Miss Carpenter did not summarise her materials, and 


present her views in a more tangible and available shape. The — 


chief object of such a book, as it seems to us, is to instruct the 


outer world, and to act on public opinion generally ; and this, we | 
fear, will hardly be done by the somewhat unwieldy and ill-_ 


digested matter here presented to our view. By more labo- 
rious inquirers, however, the work will doubtless be very highly 
esteemed. 

Our authoress agrees with many others who have written on 
the same subject, in regarding the English system of prison dis- 


cipline as most defective and mischievous, and the Irish system 


as presenting many admirable features. She brings together a 
great body of facts to show that the former seldom succeeds in 
reforming the prisoner ; that it has no terrors for him, but some- 
times even a degree of attraction ; that the dietary is too high ; 
that too much consideration is shown to the convicts ; that the 
religious instruction is without effect ; that desperadoes have it in 
their power to combine against the officers, the result of which is 


seen in frequent murders and murderous assaults, in escapes, and | 
in mutinies so serious as to require the action of the military to _ 
put them down ; that the warders are afraid of the prisoners ; that | 


the latter “are fully aware of their power to do great injury to 
them, and have found by experience that offences against officers 
are punished with far greater leniency when committed by Govern- 


ment convicts than they would be if perpetrated by ordinary | 


rsons without the walls ;” that the prisoners have improper 

ilities for communicating among themselves and with free men 
not connected with the prisons ; that they even at times steal the 
prison property to obtain in exchange illicit indulgences ; and 
that they slur over, and but half perform, the industrial work to 
which they are set. The annual cost to the country of the English 
convict prisons is above £220,000, after deducting the value of 
the convicts’ labour ; and if this large expenditure does not effect 
the ends desired and aimed at, it is certainly a very severe tax on 
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the country, for which no corresponding good can be shown, 
According to Miss Carpenter, far better discipline is maintained 
in well-ordered county gaols than in the Government model esta- 
blishments. She relates.the case of a man who was removed from 
a convict-prison to that of Preston, because he was found to be un- 
manageable in the former place, while the latter had a reputation 
for the strictness of its discipline and its general effectiveness, 
The criminal was heavily ironed when left at the Preston gaol, 
and the authorities were warned that it would be dangerous to take 
the fetters off. Mr. Clay, the governor—who is described asa 
man in whom benevolence of nature is as conspicuous as firmness 
of will—ordered the irons to be removed, and told the convict 
that, although he would be treated with kindness, the discipline 
of the gaol would be more than a match for him if he was insub- 
ordinate; and he completed his sentence without in any way 
offending against the rules. Miss Carpenter thus states what she 
regards as the necessary conditions for giving to convicts a fair 
chance of retrieving their character and gaining an honest liveli- 
hood, which at present she conceives they do not possess :— 


“ First,—The penal system must be such as to inspire general con. 
fidence that it is likely to produce a reformatory effect on the persons 
subjected to it. : 

“ Secondly,—Before release, the prisoner should be placed in such 
a condition of comparative liberty, and should have such cegree of 
exercise of his own will, as may enable him to give some reliable 
proof of his determination henceforth to choose good aud to eschew 
evil. 

“Thirdly,—He should be for some time after his discharge ina 
state of conditional liberty, so that if he proves by his conduct that he 
is not reformed, and is likely again to injure society, he may be sent 
back to a longer period of discipline. ; 

“Under these three conditions the fear of employing discharged 
convicts will cease, and the extreme repugnance felt towards them in 
the public mind will be changed into the feeling which our Saviour 
inculcates towards our brethren who have offended ‘seventy times 
seven,’ but have repented, and have resolved to sin no more. Then 
there will be no difficulty in the disposal of our criminals, for society 
will receive them,—they will be absorbed into it, and they will no 
longer be marked out as ‘ convicts.’ 

“ These conditions have not been fulfilled in England. 

‘“* First,—There is no public confidence in the penal system which 
is adopted in England. If proof were wanting of this, we might 
fill volumes from the leaders and letters in many of the public jour- 
nals of the end of 1862, and the commencement of 1863, and with 
extracts from the leading Quarterly Reviews and the periodical lite- 
rature of that period. Without being able, perhaps, to understand 
what were the faults in the system of the convict-prisons, the public 
knew that they must be bad, because the results were bad, and they 
feared to trust any one who had been in them. Let the system be 
entirely changed, and one adopted which has been proved by results 
to be successful, the results will be different, and the public will feel 
confidence. 

** Secondly,—There is at present in the Fnglish convict-prisons no 
possibility of testing the sincerity of the prisoners’ repentance. The 
Public Works’ prisons were probably intended to have this effect, 
and to prepare the convicts for the world. But as long as we know 
that the prisoners in them cannot be trusted even to take their 
meals together ;—that the trusted ones seize opportunities of steal- 
ing food from the others ;—that tools have to be carefully abstracted 
from the prisoners to prevent violence ;—that, notwithstanding con- 
stant precautions, terrible mutinies from time to time occur in those 
prisons, requiring for their suppression the aid of armed forces, and 
even the presence of a ship of war, the-chief actors in these mutinies 
being prisoners who were designated ‘very good ;’—and that even 
at the present time fire-arms are required to be at hand to suppress 
rebellions among prisoners who ‘are supposed to be reformed, — 
when the public know all this, it is impossible that they can give 
any aid in the disposal of our convicts. Society asks to see some 
reliable proofs of repentance, and asks it with reason, and no proofs 
are reliable which are not given by persons whose wills are released 
from strict prison-bondage.” 


The greater part of Miss Carpenter’s second volume is devoted 
to an account of the history, working, and results of the Irish sys- 
tem ; but here she does little more than quote largely from the 
writings of others and from Parliamentary reports, simply express- 
ing her own conviction that the method inaugurated, and for some 
time carried out, by Sir Walter Crofton has proved its immense 
superiority over the rival system of the late Sir Joshua Jebb. In 
Ireland there is greater stringency in the first period of the sentence, 
combined with larger opportunities at a later stage for reformation 
and re-absorption into decent society. For the first four months, 
the convicts have no meat-diet, and for the first three months no 
other labour than the distasteful task of oakum-picking. They are 
confined separately for a period extending from eight to nine 
months, during which they receive no gratuity, and, when this 
is at length given, it is at first on a lower scale than in the 
English prisons. Subsequently, the convicts pass through a series 
of gradations, receiving higher gratuities and more extensive privi- 
leges according to the degree of reformation which each man ex- 
hibits. Then comes a probationary life in one of the Intermediate 
Prisons, where the prisoner is prepared for his transition to the 
external world, and tested as to his fitness for the change. On his 
being finally released with a ticket-of-leave, a very strict system of 


_ police supervision is set in motion, and, should the convict relapse, 


the whole of his antecedents are unfolded before the judge who 


| tries the new case. 


“Such (says Miss Carpenter) is the working of the Irish Convict 


| System. If its results are asked for, reference need only be made to the 
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nd fact that in Ireland there is such general belief in the reformation 
of convicts that they are received back into society, and able to gain 
an honest livelihood ; that employers are not afraid to give them work, 
and even place them, after suitable probation, in situations of trust, 
Tangible proofs of its success can also be given in the very remarkable 
reduction of crime in the island, and the very small proportion of 


relapses.” 


This is the bright side of the system : it should not be forgotten, 
however, that, in the opinion of some who have had personal know- 
ledge of its working, the discipline is too severe, and the diet not 
sufficiently good for the preservation of health. 

With respect to the ticket-of-leave system, Miss Carpenter is in 
favour of its retention, but not as we find it in England, where 
there is no efficient supervision of the men after their release, so 
that they have every opportunity for falling back into crime, which 
they generally do. ‘Transportation she would also retain; and 
she points to Western Australia as a region which would be bene- 
fited itself by convict labour, while it would offer to the men an 
admirable field for a fresh start in life. But she would only send 
there the most orderly and well-conducted of our criminals, and 
especially those who have been accustomed to hard physical 
labour. 

Miss Carpenter has also chapters on female convicts, who, she 
thinks, are not as incapable of reform as they are generally sup- 
posed to be ; on the improvements required in our criminal laws ; 
on the means of preventing crime by education and moral training, 
especially by ragged schools ; and on the want of co-operation by 
the public in remedial measures. We cannot but think she is 
sometimes a little too hopeful, and that she relies unduly upon 
professions of repentance, perhaps sincerely made at the time, but 
not often lasting. For instance, she speaks of a man who mur- 
dered one of the warders at Portland Prison, in September, 1863, 
having shown “ deep penitence” before his execution ; from which 
she infers that he was “susceptible of good influences under 
judicious treatment.” There is a vast difference, however, between 
the repentance which is inspired by fear of imminent death, and 
the solid reformation which can withstand the temptations of life. 
The one is almost as common as crime itself ; the other is far more 
rare. 








RESEARCHES INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
MANKIND.* 


THE development of civilization, or, as the Germans call it, 
culture-history, is in the work before us regarded from a point of 
view so novel to English literature that we shall scarcely be incor- 
rect in saying that it is the first book which has appeared in this 
country on the subject on which it treats. And a very valuable 
book it is, not merely for the information it furnishes and the 
relationships it suggests, but for the glimpse it gives us of a new 
region and a virgin soil, which promises a rich harvest upon 
cultivation. 

The explanation of the state of things in which we live has often 
to be sought in the condition of rude and early tribes, and without 
some knowledge on this head to guide us we may miss the meaning 
and interpretation even of familiar usages and ideas. Indeed, 
civilization, being a process of long and complex growth, can only 
be thoroughly understood when studied through its entire range. 
The past is continually needed to explain the present, and the 
whole to display the relationship of the several parts. The employ- 
ment of facts as a means of illustrating theories—the confusion 
between history and mythology, and an undue confidence in the 
statements of ancient writers, whose means of information about 
times and places remote from themselves were often much narrower 
than those at our own command—have all been great hindrances 
to the growth of sound knowledge in the most interesting of all 
objects of study—the early history of mankind. The time for 
writing a systematic treatise on the more important problems 
involved, such as the relation of the bodily characters of the various 
races—the question of their origin and descent—the development 
of morals, religion, law, &c.—has not, in Mr. Tyler’s opinion, yet 
arrived, and it is not attempted in the volume before us, the matters 
discussed having been chosen not so much for their absolute im- 
portance as, because while they are amongst the easiest and most 
Inviting parts of the subject, they serve at the same time to bring 
into view certain general lines of argument. Mr. Tyler 
observes :— 


“Though direct evidence generally fails us in tracing the history of 
the lower culture of mankind, there are many ways of bringing indirect 
evidence to bear on the problem. ‘The early culture-history of man- 


kind is capable of being treated as an inductive science, by collecting | 


and grouping facts. It is true that very little has as yet been done in | race driven into the mountains by the present dwellers in the 


to a very slight extent been got into a state to give definite results, | plains, it is the custom for the father of a new-born child, as soon 


this way as regards the lower races at least, but the evidence has only 


and the whole argument is extremely uncertain and difficult, a fact 
which sufficiently accounts for writers on the origin of civilization 
being able to tell us all abont it with that beautiful ease and confidence 


which belong to the speculative philosopher, whose course is but little | 


obstructed by facts.” 


The first four chapters treat of the various ways in which man 
utters his thoughts in gestures, words, pictures, and writing. 





br Researches into the Early History of Mankind and the Development of 
Civilization. By Edward Burnet Tylor, Author of ‘‘ Mexico and the Mexicans.” 
London: Murray. 
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| Speech and writing require to be investigated historically, depending, 
as they do, to a great extent, upon words and characters that were 
current thousands of years ago ; but gesture, language, and picture- 
writing may be mostly explained without the aid of history as 
products of the human mind acting according to certain general 
laws. Under the head of “images and names,” an attempt is made 
to refer a great part of the beliefs and practices included under the 
| general name of magic to one very simple mental law. Myths of 
observation are sought to be explained and distinguished from the 
tales which make up the great bulk of the folk-lore of the world, 
which latter are now being shown, by the new school of comparative 
mythologists in Germany and England, to have come into existence 
also by virtue of a general law, though a very different one. Ina 
chapter on “the stone age, past and present,” a concise résumé is 
given of our knowledge of the subject. Celts of the hardest stone 
are found during the ground-stone age conscientiously ground and 
polished all over, and every large celt of hard stone, which is 
polished to this degree, represents weeks or months of labour done, 
| not so much for any practical advantage, as for the sake of beauty 
and artistic completeness. Mr. Tyler observes :— 





*‘ Beside the want of grinding, the average quality of the instru- 
ments of the unground stone age is very low. These combined 
characters of rudeness and the absence of grinding give the remains 
of the unground stone age an extremely important bearing onthe history 
of civilization from the way in which they bring together evidence of 
great rudeness and great antiquity. The antiquity of the drift im- 
plements is, as has been said, proved by direct geological evidence. 
The cave implements even of the Reindeer period are proved by their 
faunz to be earlier, as they are seen at a glance to be ruder than 
those of the Cromlech period and of the earliest lake dwellings in 
Switzerland, both belonging to the ground stone age. To the student, 
who views human civilization as in the main an upward development, 
a more fit starting-point could scarcely be offered than this wide and 
well-marked progress from an earlier and lower to a later and higher 
stage of the history of human art.” 


One of the most interesting chapters of the work is that devoted 
to fire-making, cooking, and vessels. The notions of Plutarch, and 
the tales of early voyagers about fireless races of men, are now gene- 
rally rejected. The earliest and most primitive mode of fire-making 
seems to have been by the friction of two pieces of dry wood, still 
in use by many savages. Perhaps, the simplest method is that of 
the stick and groove, where a blunt-pointed stick is run along a 
groove of its own making in a piece of wood lying on the ground. 
An advance on this is the fire-drill, of which there are a variety of 
forms and gradations—from a pointed stick, held vertically and 
twirled between the hands, or a flexible stick, kept in a bent 
position by the pressure of the chest and worked like a carpenter’s 
centre-bit, to the thong-drill, where the stick is made to revolve 
rapidly by winding a cord or thong round it, and — the two 
ends alternately, the most perfect form of which is the drill-bow, 
where one hand does the work of driving the spindle, forming a 
boring instrument in every-day use by the artisan of modern 
Europe. “In the name of Prometheus, the fire-maker,” says 
Mr. Tyler, “ the close connection with the Sanskrit name of this 
spindle, pramantha, has never been broken. Possibly, both he and 
the Chinese swy-jin may be nothing more than personifications of 
the fire-drill.” 1t appears that the ancient fire-making by friction 
was still used in Russia, for practical as well as ceremonial 
purposes, in the last century, the priest being the chief actor on 
the latter occasions. 

In a chapter on remarkable customs, not the least curious of 
those enumerated is one that has an existing European name, the 
canvade, or hatching, whilst traces of the strange practices connected 
with it are to be met with in every quarter of the globe. Amongst 
the Caribs, when a child is born the mother goes presently to her 
work, but the father begins to complain, and takes to his hammock, 
and there he is visited as though he were sick, and undergoes a 
course of dieting which would cure the gout. Among the fierce 
equestrian tribe of the Alipones, no sooner do you hear that the 
wife has borne a child than you will see the husband lying in bed 
huddled up with mats and skins, kept in private, and obliged to 
fast from certain viands for several days. A chief, being asked to 
take a pinch of snuff which he was usually greedy for, replied, 
“Don’t you know that my wife has just been confined, and that 
my sneezing would bring danger upon my child?” Among the Land 
Dyaks of Borneo, when a child is born, the father is kept in 
seclusion in-doors for several days, and dieted on rice aad salt to 

revent the child’s stomach from swelling. In Kamschatka, the 

usband must not do such things as bind sledge-staves across his 
knee before his child is born, for such actions do harm to his wife. 
Among the Mian-tsze, who differ from the Chinese, and are su 
posed to be like the Sontals and Gonds of India, remnants of a 





as its mother has become strong enough to leave her couch, to get 
into bed himself, and there receive the congratulations of 

acquaintances as he exhibits his offspring. It is recorded of the 
Tibureni of Pontus, that when the child was born the father lay 
groaning in bed with his head tied up, while the mother tended 
him with food, and prepared his baths. In Europe, the canvarle 
may be traced up from ancient into modern times in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pyrenees. Above eighteen hundred years ago, 
Strabo mentions that among the Iberians of the north of Spain 
the women, after the birth of a child, tend their husbands, putting 
them to bed instead of going themselves ; and this account 1s con- 
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firmed by the existence of the practice amongst the modern Basques. 
The same custom is also found in Navarre on the French side 
of the Pyrenees, and in some cantons of Béarn, where it is called 
faire la “canvade; and, lastly, Diodorus Siculus notices a similar 
habit, of the wife being neglected, and the husband put to bed 
and treated as the patient, among the natives of Corsica, about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

Where direct history is at fault, as a means of reconstructing the 
last records of early or barbarous times, it is evident that the study 
of civilization or culture-history becomes an important aid to 
the historian. As to the Aryan or Indo-European race, our first 
knowledge of it, at the remote period of which a picture has been 
reconstructed by the study of the Vedas, and a comparison of the 
Sanskrit with other Aryan tongues, shows a bronze age prevailing 
among them when they set out on their migrations from Central 
Asia to found the Aryan nations, the Indians, Persians, Greeks, 
Germans, &c. Although there is little known evidence bearing 
on the matter, a general view of the succession of metal to stone 
all over the world justifies the belief that our Aryan ancestors were 
no exception to the general rule, but that they also used stone 
instruments before they had metal ones. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


“Kare Kennepy” is a charming story. We can cordially re- 
commend it to every reader who is of a romantic turn, and even 
those who are of a common-place and prosaic temperament need 
not be warned away from its pages. It is true that its plot is not 
a little improbable, and we can never expect to see in real life such 
a chivalrous character as its hero; but, if allowance is once made 
for the apparent extravagance of the idea which influences that 
gentleman’s conduct, nothing will be found, either in the incidents 
of the tale or in the behaviour of the persons who figure in it, to 
jar on the reader’s sense of consistency and truth. After all, the 
story is not much more startling than that of “The Lord of 
Burleigh,” which it resembles in at least one of its features. The 





and the “ Heir of Redclyffe ;” but in its style and the tone of its 
thought and feeling it bears a general and by no means unpleasant 
resemblance to those works. It is readable and interesting with- 
out being exciting, and its moral teaching is perfectly unexception- 
able. The only fault we have to find with it is that it is spun out 
to rather too great a length, some of the conversations assuming 
very extravagant dimensions. The descriptions of St. Andrew's 
in the olden days form the pleasantest part of the book, some of 
the characters to whom we are introduced there being drawn in a 
very clever and natural manner —the genial banker, Andrew Ram- 
say, for instance, and that gloomy old religionist, Mrs. Beaton. 
Frederick Temple, also, is a capital sketch of an irresolute young 
ladykiller, who never knows his own mind, and flirts about vaguely 
from one betrothal to another. The weakest part of the story, yet 
very probably that on which the authoress prides herself most, is 
the engagement into which the hero, George Temple, is driven 
against his will. Finding that his attentions to a very plain young 
lady, with a figure and face which, as he says, never could attract 
him, have been misconstrued, and that she has permitted herself 


| in consequence of them to adore him, he sacrifices himself upon the 
| altar of duty, and resolves to marry her. Fortunately for him, her 
| joy proves fatal to her, and his proposal is immediately followed 


heroine’s character is excellently drawn, and its freshness | 


and originality give it a peculiar and powerful charm. Kate 
Kennedy is an English girl, such as may be met with in many a 
country house, kind-hearted, high-spirited, frank, generovs, and 
good. Nature has made her beautiful, and her father has left her 
rich. Unfortunately, his will contains a clause by virtue of which 
she is compelled to marry a certain Lord Werter, under penalty of 
losing almost all her fortune. That nobleman she has never seen ; 
but, when the time arrives for her to accept or refuse his still in- 
visible hand, she accepts it with perfect good humour, and with a 
most delightful freedom from pretence or hypocrisy. She enjoys 
the good things of life a great deal too well to throw away their 
ossession for a sentiment ; she feels thoroughly contented with 
tie lot, looks forward with pleasure to her future life as a 
countess, and does not dread in the least the pressure of her as yet 
unseen coronet. Her health is too good to allow her to be melan- 
choly, and her spirits are too high to be depressed by the best of 
advice and the most conscientious of forebodings. ‘The scene in 
which she acquaints her uncle and guardian, Dr. Winter, with her 
decision, is excellent ; and so is that in which she good-humouredly, 
but firmly, warns her cousin Arthur not to damage his happiness 
by allowing himself to fall in love with her. We do not intend 
to tell the plot of the story, and therefore we will say no more 
than that its interest turns upon the attempt of a Mr. Smith, her 
uncle’s assistant, to awaken in her mind a sense of a nobler life 
than she had yet been acquainted with, to call her attention to 
higher aims and objects in existence than she had previously re- 
cognized, and to induce her to see the world in which she moves 
with her own true eyes, instead of taking her impressions from 
the statements of prejudiced witnesses. With the exception 
of the last chapter, which clashes unpleasantly with the others, 
the story is admirably told, the descriptions and the conversations 
being written in a clear and simple style, and the characters 
made to describe themselves in a very pleasant and natural manner. 
The minor personages of the drama play their parts exceedingly 
well; and two of them, the doctor’s daughter and a clergyman 
who is devoted to her in a quiet way, figure in a charming little 
idyll of their own. The book is calculated not only to delight 
young lady readers, but to do them a great deal of good—more, 
indeed, than they would obtain from scores of far more preteh- 
tious volumes. Perhaps they will appreciate the hero’s merits 
more than those will do who are of his own sex. He is almost too 
faultless for reality ; and his extraordinary skill as a doctor may 
exceed the masculine power of belief. But these are slight draw- 
backs ; and the book has so many merits that we are almost 
justified in taking leave of it in accents of unqualified praise. 
The authoress of “ Sedgeley Court” is a fair representative of 
Miss Yonge’s school of fiction ; and her present story is not unworthy 
to attract the notice of that lady’s numerous admirers. Not that 
its artistic merits are to be compared with those of “ Heartsease” 
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by her death. There have been many instances in history of heroic 
self-sacrifice ; but such an act as that attributed to George Temple 
fairly throws them all into the shade. The heroine of the book is, 
perhaps, a little too good “for human nature’s daily food ;” but 
ullowance must be made forthe necessity of setting a fair example, 
and also for the effect produced upon her in early life by an ex- 


| cellent governess, the story of whose seven-years-long engagement 


and eventual marriage with a nervous, despondiug, ill-treated 
Presbyterian minister forms one of the pleasantest episodes in the 
narrative. 

The “ Flower of the Flock” is intended for those readers who 
delight in strong sensations. Its incidents are unmitigatedly ap- 
palling; its characters ‘either fiendishly wicked or angelically 
cood. It contains as many attempts at suicide as it has volumes ; 
one of its heroines all but perishes in a conflagration, and another 
has the narrowest possible escape from being crushed by a falling 
house. An unprincipled duke and a depraved “ honourable” cover 
the aristocracy with confusion ; while a chivalrous apprentice and a 
generous greengrocer justly maintain the lofty character of the 
lower classes. As for the moral of the book, the sentiments in 
which its author indulges, and the language in which they are 
couched, it is unnecessary to say more than that they may fairly 
challenge comparison with those which nightly send a swifter pul- 
sation along the veins of the excited spectators who fill the vast pit 
of the Britannia, or crowd the gigantic gallery of the Victoria. 
There is probably much in common between the readers of the 
London Journal—the periodical in which the “ Flower of the 
Flock” originally appeared—and the North-eastern and Transpon- 
tine admirers of heroic virtue. Of the faithfulness of its repre- 
sentations of fashionable life, the following extract will probably 
offer a convincing proof. The scene is a dining-room in the house 
of a Mr. Grahame, who is entertaining “two very high, very proud, 
very rich members of the aristocracy,” besides the Duke of St. 
Allborne. In the middle of the sumptuous banquet suddenly 
appears the eldest daughter of the house, a lovely creature, who, 
for only too sufficient reasons, has been for a while lost to sight. 
She glides like a ghost to her seat among the startled feasters, on 
whom silence fails for a time, till ‘* the two aristocrats at once bent 
over to Mr. Grahame, and requested, to his dismay, to be introduced 
to hiseldestdaughter.” Then the duke, springing to his feet, exclaims, 
‘“* Pawmit me, Lindsay and Elsingham, to have that honaw. I have 
had the vewy gweat playshaw of enjoying the agweeable society of 
Miss Gwahame on vawious occasions, always with incweasing 
delight ; and in dwawing you together, I feel convinced I shall be 
confawing on you both a happiness of which at pwesent you have 
no notion.” But, in spite of this ducal offer, Mr. Grahame insists 
on performing the office himself. “ He went through the ceremony 
of introduction with frigid formality, and Helen supported it with 
a grace and dignity which elevated her in the estimation of the 
gentlemen to whom she was introduced.” What a fearful idea Mr. 
Kgan conveys to us of the stiffness prevalent in Belgravian dining- 
rooms! Had the ceremony been a funeral instead of an introduc- 
tion, he could scarcely have been more impressive. It is clear that 
Fashion has its encumbrances as well as its privileges, and the 
humbler classes of society should be thankful to him for pointing 
out the drawbacks which attend a prouder social position. 

Mr. Mayhew’s book is styled a work of fiction in the adver- 
tisements ; but it resembles a novel in nothing but its outward 
appearance and the number of its volumes. Why he should have 
given the title of “ Faces for Fortunes” to a collection of hetero- 
geneous contributions to newspapers and magazines, it is difficult 
to say. They treat of all manner of subjects, and pass from one 
to the other with an abruptness which is often inconveniently 
startling. At one time the author takes his readers to the opera— 
and a very amusing description he gives of it; at another, he 
carries them off to Dunmow, in order to assist at the presentation 
of the famous flitch. Here he slily slips in a charade ; there he 
ingeniously inserts an operetta. Such a strange piece of literary 
patchwork we have seldom seen, nor have we often read a more 
singular preface than that which Mr. Mayhew has prefixed to it. 
“There is no sound in this world,” he says, “so beautiful as the 
laughter of women. In the hope of hearing it, this book was 
written.” Let us trust that he may meet with the reward to 
which he so modestly aspires, and to which he is not unjustly 
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entitled. Many of his stories and sketches are clever and amusing ; 
and, if they are seldom free from a suspicion of vulgarity, they may 
perhaps be none the less popular on that account. Working a 
thoroughly Cockney vein of wit, Mr. Mayhew may fairly expect to 
please a metropolitan audiences and possibly at this moment his 
facetiousness may be exciting the laughter he so much admires in 
every suburb of London, Before quitting the subject, we ought to 
mention that Mr. Mayhew not only amuses but instructs, espe- 
cially in matters relating to classical times. A good deal may be 
gleaned from his pages about the Greeks ; but perhaps the most 
striking piece of information is the following :—‘ That he might 
sculpture a perfect Venus, the imaginative Phidias caused to be 
gathered together (Pericles being agreeable) a flock of the most 
fascinating darlings in Greece, and from their multitudinous gifts 
he concocted a goddess.” It is difficult to decide which is most to 
be admired—the novelty of the information, or the liveliness of 
the language in which it is conveyed. 

There is some clever writing, but very little story, in “Strive 
and Wuit.” Mr. Butlin says in his preface that his aim has been 
“to give a description of thoughts, sentiments, and feelings which 
have been familiar to those who, within the last fifteen years, have 
grown up to manhood ;” and with this view he has directed his atten- 
tion rather to depicting character than describing incident. The 
hero of his tale, Philip Marsham, goes up to college together with 
another native of the little town of Muddleford, William Burford, 
and a considerable part of the book is devoted to the annals of 
academic life, its external features, however, being less dwelt upon 
than the thoughts and feelings, the discussions and the conversa- 
tions, in which undergraduates are wont to indulge. While at 
college, Marsham and Burford propound various theories as to the 
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most fitting occupations and the worthiest aims of life, and after | 


taking their degrees they proceed to work them out, each after his 


harness, and prospers in his profession. Burford, who has a touch 


of genius in his nature, but is too independent and theoretical to | 


make his way in the world, becomes known as a sound scholar and 
an original thinker, and leads in contentment a secluded life, 
Each has striven and waited, and each has been rewarded in his 


ownway. The object of the book appears to be to persuade others | 


to go and do likewise. A few love scenes are interposed at inter- 


vals, but the author has evidently laid less stress on them than on | 


the argumentative and conversational parts of his book. He has 


not aimed, apparently, at making it exciting, but it is written with | 


earnestness and sincerity, and its moral tone is excellent throughout. 


The language, also, is unusually terse and unaffected—a great | 


merit, and one rarely found in works of fiction. 





INDIA AND AUSTRALIA.* 


THE volume under notice consists of a series of compiled extracts, 
or “Stray Leaves,” from the journal of a retired officer in her 
Majesty’s Bengal army, in which regiment he had served for 
upwards of twenty-five years. The Diary had been written at 
different periods, partly while the author was engaged in the per- 


formance of his military duties in India, and partly during a brief | 


residence in Australia. The writer has pleasantly interwoven the 
whole of his stray papers into one compact and continuous narrative 
of three hundred pages, which he introduces to his readers by a few 
prefatory remarks, in which he says that he had originally prepared 
his book for the press without one personal allusion, but, his friends 


having recommended him to give some account of himself, and | 


being strengthened in this respect by the high authority of Addison, 
who quaintly observes, in the opening number of the Spectator, 
that “ta reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure” unless he 
knows whether the author is black or fair, “ of a mild or choleric 
dispositien, married or a bachelor,’ &c., he appends a slight 
description of his person, condition, and temperament, and calls 
himself by the fictitious surname of Carlisle. Mr. Carlisle left 


England for Calcutta some time in May, 1828, and reached his | 


destination in September of the same year, after a rather tedious 
voyage of five months. Four months later—namely, in December 
—he was ordered to Cawnpore, to join the 44th regiment stationed 
there. Here he remained some months, during which time balls 
and theatrical entertainments were the rage, as they also were at 
Sangor in Malwah, to which place our author’s regiment was 
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days as it is now. He likewise visited Napoleon’s tomb at St. 
Helena, and underwent a false alarm, while off the coast of South 
America, of being chased by what they took to be a pirate vessel, 
but which afterwards revealed itself as an American passenger-ship, 
the captain of which had accidentally wounded his hand by the 
bursting of a gun he had fired off. Of course, on perceiving their 
mistake, the crew of the other vessel rendered every possible 
assistance to the wounded American captain, and ultimately took 
him with them to England. After living for nearly two years at 
home and in France, our author again embarked for the East. Mr. 
Carlisle gives very little account of his military occupations during 
his residence in India; but his work is nevertheless full of ad- 
venture and anecdote, and contains much that is curious and 
interesting, being chiefly made up of descriptions of hunting and 
fishing parties, visits to remarkable temples, palaces, and other 
buildings, excursions into the country on horseback, or on the back 
ofan elephant, perilous encounters with bears, lions, and tigers, 
and numerous similar incidents. 

Speaking of the missionaries to the East, and the success of 
their efforts, Mr. Carlisle thinks, while wishing every possible 
degree of prosperity to their labours, that they are apt to take 
much too sanguine a view of the progress of their attempts to 
convert the Hindoos to Christianity. He therefore doubts the 
reports which they send home, although he does not believe that 
they purposely deceive their patrons and supporters. When any 
of the natives may appear to be listening attentively to the discourse 
of a missionary while he is preaching in the streets, our author is of 
opinion that it is nothing more than “ a mere matter of curiosity to 
see a sahib preaching that induces them to remain.” The tracts 
that are put into the hands of pilgrims, although mostly accepted 
by the latter, are generally torn to pieces almost immediately 
afterwards ; and of one missionary in particular, Mr. Carlisle says 


own fashion. Marsham is clever and practical, and not destitute | he cannot help thinking that, although a very zealous man in the 


of ambition; so, after a time of idleness, he settles down into | exercise of his calling, his efforts to convert the natives were 


decidedly indiscreet. For example, he would frequently preach to 
the people during their religious festivals, and when the idol of 
Juggurnath is carried in a car from the temple, at which time the 
enthusiasm of the populace is always wrought to its very highest pitch. 
This was certainly injudicious on the part of the missionary, and 
we share in Mr. Carlisle’s wonder that the natives did not tear him 
to pieces on the spot. This same missionary informed our author 
that he was not very sanguine about his adult converts, and be- 
lieved that more good was to be effected by educating orphan 
children, of whom they had above a hundred of each sex at the 
mission school at Cuttack, where they were all taught some trade. 


_ In another part of his work, while mentioning the village schools 
' near Utteer, where girls are but seldom taught to read or write, 


Mr. Carlisle says that, besides his ordinary pay, which is not much 


' more than what an English tutor frequently receives here, the 


village schoolmaster, who is also an astrologer, receives from each 
of his pupils a pound and a half of rice, a little salt, and other 


_ donations, quite enough to maintain himself and his family. 


next shifted. In the plays which were performed on these occa- | 


sions, all the female characters were of course acted by men, 
and much merriment and diversion was created by one or two 
ludicrous mishaps which sometimes arose to the performers 
during the performance or rehearsal of the pieces. However, with 
the exception of a rather military strut, Mr. Carlisle tells us that 
the actors on the whole acquitted themselves very fairly in their 
feminine attire. ‘ How little did we dream in those days,” says 
our author, “ while dancing in the assembly-rooms of Cawnpore, of 
the dreadful atrocities to be committed there by the dark and vile 
treachery of Nana Sahib in 1857!” In 1830, Mr. Carlisle, being 
on the sick list, was ordered from Sangor to Calcutta, and shortly 
afterwards returned to England. He touched at the Cape of Good 
Hope on his passage, where he remained a short time, vainly trying 


to like the Cape wine, which he says was not so palatable in those | 
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_ all Englishmen who can earn a livelihood at home had best remain 


An elaborate description is given of the Temple of Juggurnath 
and its various accessories. This temple is surrounded by « wall, 
30 feet high, 675 feet long, and 655 broad. Within this is another 
very high wall, 70 feet from the first. The latter inclosure con- 
tains Juggurnath’s kitchen, in which 500 cooks are employed daily. 
The room has also 300 fire-places, each of which will hold five 
vessels, three being placed on top of one another at the same time. 
Mr. Carlisle has devoted a long chapter to the numerous reli- 
gious festivals of the Hindoos, and to the worship of their gods, 
yoddesses, saints, and other deities, on the days set down in the 
‘Calendar as those of their birth. On the occasion of the Snan Jattra, 
or bathing festival, the figure of an elephant’s head is placed on the 
idol of Juggurnath, which custom our author attributes to the desire 
of the priests to allure all classes and sects to the altar of the deity. 
After his description of each festival, Mr. Carlisle gives the iegend 
or fable whence the custom formally observed took its rise, 
and he traces a considerable resemblance between the Hindoo and 
Egyptian mythology. The former is also not altogether unlike that 
of ancient Greece, a large part of which, however, was probably 
derived from Egypt. In the midst of a vast mass of folly, supei- 
stition, and absurdity attending these religious festivals, it is 
pleasant to notice at one of them (that of Sarasuttee) numerous 
groups of schoolboys and other children, The former are 
crowned with flowers, attired in gay, parti-coloured dresses with 
golden ornaments, and bear painted and gilded cocoa-nuts in their 
hands. They walk through the streets with smiling and happy 
faces, and the procession has altogether a very pleasing effect. 

Our author embarked for Sydney, New South Wales, in January, 
1846, and arrived there on the 17th of March. Here he was 
married. In speaking of our Australian colonies generally, Mr. 
Carlisle gives it as his opinion that Australia is an excellent place . 
for anyone who can handle a spade, or who has a few thousand 
pounds to invest in cattle or sheep-farming ; but for those who 
have to live by their brains there is but “scant room,” except, 
perhaps, for doctors and lawyers, of whom, however, there are 
already too many in the colonies. A hard-working man, unless he 
drinks, has a good chance; but even for him it is up-hill work. 
“In short,” says the present writer, “ Australia is essentially a 
country for muscles and sinews ;” but even-this class of emigrants, 
although they are continually urging their relations in England to 
“come out,” are profoundly imbued with that deeply-rooted love 
of country, and that thorough and intense home feeling, which 
seem almost peculiar to Englishmen. Mr. Carlisle’s advice is, that 
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there, and be thankful. He has given engraved portraits of two of 
the aboriginal natives of Australia, a man and a woman. The 
character, complexion, and general formation of the face, somewhat 
resemble those of the negro, only that the countenance is, if pos- 
sible, even worse. They are both very ugly, and certainly a fiercer 
and more disagreeable and repulsive expression (especially that of 
the woman) it would be difficult to imagine. 
The fault of the book is that it is diffuse in style, and contains 
much in the way of description and narration that we could very 
readily dispense with. There is, besides, a good deal of Anglo-Indian 
slang, and several Hindoo expressions, which, to the uninitiated, are 
uite unintelligible, and therefore require to be explained by their 
English equivalents. Of one of these our author casually expounds 
the meaning ; as, for example, when, in speaking of the festival of 
Sarasuttee, he says that in one hand she holds a “ sitar,’—“ for 
she is also the goddess of music.” But Mr. Carlisle should 
remember that he is addressing English readers, the great majo- 
rity of whom, in all probability, never heard of such a thing as a 
“‘ sitar ;” and he should explain the meaning accordingly. 








MOLIERE-CHARACTERS.* 


Nor the least valuable among Mr. Clarke’s contributions to 
literature is this last production of his pen. We do not think it 
quite equal to his “ Shakespeare-Characters” in delicacy of touch 
and acute perception of minute traits of individuality ; but then 
he had been studying Shakespeare all his life, whereas it is easy 
to see that his knowledge of Moliére is of more recent date. We 
hardly anticipate that his volume will “ generate an inclination 
to learn French, in order to read Moliére in the original,” for 
few are likely to read it who do not know that language 
already. As for the uninitiated, they will not catch much of the 
wit of the original in Mr. Clarke’s translations, clever as they are, 
simply because French wit is untranslatable. The aroma is 
gone as soon as you transfer it into another language ; and we are 
therefore inclined to think that far more will We done for Molitre 
by Gounod’s opera than by any number of elegant extracts, however 
judiciously made. 

As the “‘ Mock-Doctor,” recently performed at Covent Garden, is 
the “ Médecin malgré lui” of Moliére, we will hear what Mr. Clarke 
has to say about it, in every word of which we agree :— 


* It is, indeed, written throughout in the most delightful spirit of 
mirth, and genuine ultra farce-humour; from the first scene, where 
the husband and wife have a matrimonial breeze ;—she reproaching 
him with squandering all they earn in gormandizing; and he retort- 
ing,—‘ You lie! —I spend some of it in drink!’ on to where he begins 
to slacken the rein of his temper, and threatens her in these insinua- 
ting terms :—‘ Dulcet partner of my joys—I’ll hide you!—Lovely 
object of my connubial vows, I'll give you a towelling!’—and his 
threats end in an ample consummation, for he gives her an unmistak- 
able and unmitigated thrashing :—and then, afterwards, endeavours to 
make it up with her, by the assurance that these are ‘ little matters 
which are absolutely requisite, now and then, in friendship; and that 
half-a-dozen thwacks with a stick, between those who love each 
other’—she being the sole recipient—* have the effect of renewing 
affection ;’ until she ‘ pays him out’ with the trick upon which 
turns the whole piece,—it follows on to the close in uninterrupted 
gaiety of true farce-fun..... 

* One of the most entertaining incidents, however, in this piece, is 
where the young lady suddenly recovers her speech, and clatters, 
and screams like a macaw, at such a rate, that the father appeals to 
the doctor, and begs him to make her dumb again; when Sganarelle 
answers: ‘ That’s out of my power. But I'll tell you what I can do 
for you; I can make you deaf.’ He winds up the piece by a 
pleasantry, addressed to his wife:—‘ There—I pardon you the rib- 
roasting I got, for the sake of the dignity it raised me to. But, pre- 
pare to treat me henceforth with the respect due to a man of my con- 
sequence ; and remember, that the anger of a doctor is more to be 
feared than you can think!’” 


This reminds us of a curious error in the English libretto, where 
Sganarelle, instead of offering to make the futher deaf, as above, 
says, he will make her (the daughter) deaf, by which the point is 
missed altogether. It was not wise of Mr. Kenney to change 
Sganarelle into Dominique, and his version would have been im- 
proved had he made more use of Fielding’s “ Mock Doctor.” 

Itisa misfortane that Moliére is not studied more in England : 
had he written in Latin or Greek, he would have found as many 
admirers as Terence or Aristophanes. How many of his phrases 
have become cosmopolitan proverbs :—“IIl y a fagots et fagots,” 
and “ Nous avons changé tout cela” in Seanerelle: “ Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galére?” of Scapin ; “On trouve avec 
lui [heaven] des accommodemens” of Tartuffe ; “On ne meurt 
qu'une fois, et cest pour si longtemps” of Mascarille ; the 

uvre homme” of Orgon; and so on. M. Jourdain is a very 
mine of witty quotations. Many even of the names of Molidre’s 
es have — A carn Thus Agnes, in the “ Ecole des 
emmes, 1s now used to signify a peculiarly green si 
girl. So roe ~~ George Drain have eomed ae ordi 
nary vocabulary of life, everybod ing familiar wi " 
— 4 ry Ae —, ybody being familiar with the “tu 

Tartuffe is, — the best known of Molidre’s plays ; it has 

been translated into every civilized tongue, and, with adaptations 


more or less necessary, has been represented on every stage. A 
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French troupe at the St. James’s, and by an English company at 
Tartuffe, if we except the dénowement, is one of the 
most perfectly composed comedies ever written. Mr. Clarke calls 
it “a great drama,” italicising the adjective. That is scarcely an 
apt word; yet the opening scene, or the “ Entrée de Madame 
Pernelle,” as it is called, is unrivalled for energy, liveliness, and 
truth. ‘Tartuffe does not appear until the third act, when we 
have been already prepared for him, and know him well by his 
influence on the other characters. Before the end of the act, under 
a semblance of humility, he unveils his true character to the man 
he is endeavouring to deceive. ‘ Savez-vous,” he says to Orgon, 
“apres tout, de quoi je suis capable ?” 


“ Tout le monde me prend pour un homme de bien ; 
oy : “the 
Mais la verité pure est que je ne vaux rien. 


From this moment we watch his manceuvres with intense 
interest ; we see him, serpent-like, fascinating his prey, and then 
encircling it within his coils, until at last he rises to the sublimity 
of insolence, when, after the exquisite scene with Elmire, the wife 
of his friend and patron, at the end of the fourth act he suddenly 
throws off the mask, and exclaims to the husband, who has just 
ordered him to leave the house :— 


. . A ” 
‘ C’est 1 vous d’en sortir, vous qui parlez en maitre. 


Well might Hallam call this comedy “a new creation in dramatic 
poetry, and the greatest effort of the author's genius.” M 

Schlegel, in his ‘ Lectures on Dramatic Literature, denied 
Moliére’s right to be called “the Father of French Comedy ;” the 
professor was a great man in his way, but his knowledge of French 
was limited. Comedy before and comedy after Moliére are two 
things that differ almost as much from one another as the English 
language before and after Chaucer. There was plenty of farce 
before Moliére, but real comedy, which combines dignity with 
gaiety, began with “ Les Femmes Savantes,” “ Le Misanthrope,” 
and “ Tartuffe.” 

Mr. Clark does not always.write in the best taste. Such phrases 
as “ intelligential enjoyment,” “ translocatory means of mankind's 
intercommunion,” “ life one long Gaudy-day,” are blemishes, even 
though they drop from the pen that wrote “ Molitre-Characters.” 





ETHNOLOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


Tue large number of works constantly issuing from the press 
on subjects connected with the formation of our globe and 
the origin of the human species, and the popular character that 
is given to many of these, are good signs of the intelligent 
curiosity now existing in men’s minds as to the highest 
problems of science—those which touch the first principles of reli- 
gion, the very status of man in the scale of life, and the relative 
position of matter towards the Power which organized and inspired 
it. The advances made by both these sciences within the last fifty 
years have been immense. Geology scarcely existed before the 
present century, and discussions as to the progressive development 
of the human race have only arisen within the cognizance of the 
existing generation. It is little more than five years ago since 
Mr. Darwin’s celebrated work “ On the Origin of Species” created 
so deep a sensation, and, it may be added, so wide-spread an alarm 
among those who cling to the Biblical account of the creation of 
man, and look with jealousy on anything which seems to have the 
effect of assimilating him to the brutes, and removing him from the 
immediate agency of Providence. Yet already two hostile camps - 
have been formed, wherein we see arrayed for battle the forces of 
the Darwinians and of the anti-Darwinians. Among the first, Pro- 
fessor Huxley is one of the most formidable champions ; but the 
latter has its names of note also. It has likewise a cloud of less 
eminent writers who are at least zealous in the cause they under- 
take to defend. Of these is the anonymous “ University Professor,” 
who denounces with evident earnestness and conviction the im- 
plied assertion of Mr. Darwin, supported by Professor Huxley, 
and, to some extent, by the late Baden Powell in his di 
cussion of miracles in “ Essays and Reviews,” that “ the race 
of man had its proximate origin, long ages ago, in an ape,—its 
ultimate origin, in ages incalculably more remote, in a monad.” 
Our author admits that this is rather an inference from Mr. Dar- 
win’s arguments than an exact statement of what he actually says ; 
but he contends that it is an inference which irresistibly follows 
from the premises. In dealing with this opinion, the “ University 
Professor” bases the purely human as opposed to the simian origin 
of man on the fact of his reasoning powers supplying the place of 
the instincts of the brute, in which he is deficient,—on his utter 
inability to maintain himself in this world unless by virtue of 
faculties altogether distinct from those of the highest inferior 
animals,-—and on the remarkable circumstance that his very bread 





.* Man’s Place and Bread Unique in Nature, and his Pedigree Human, not 
Simian. By a University Professor. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 

Geology and History. By Bernhard von Cotta, Professor of Geology at the 
Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. London: Triibner & Co. 

Cosmogony; or, the Principles of Terrestrial Physics. By Evan Hopkins, 
C.E., F.G.8., Author of ‘* Geology and Magnetism.” London: Longman & Co. 

Geology as a Branch of General Education. An Address by David Page, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.8., &c. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 

The Early Traces of Man on the Earth. By Francis E. Drake, Fellow of the 
Society of Arts, &c. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Leicester: J. & T 
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is of artificial origin, the corn-plant, such as we know it, having 
never been found to grow wild in any part of the world. If these 
arguments be not conclusive, they are at least worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Professor von Cotta calls his little work on geology ‘ a popular 
exposition of all that is known of the earth and its inhabitants in 

re-historic times.” The book has been translated by Mr. R. R. 
Noel, and presents a careful and readable summary of such facts 
as have recently been discovered touching the early geological 
formations, the lake-dwellings, flint arrow-heads, and other artificial 
creations of primitive man, and various matters connected with the 
structure of the world, and the scientific rank of the human race. 
The writer seems rather to favour modern views ; yet the object of 
his work is evidently more to communicate elementary instruction 
than to engage in controversy, and indeed in so slight a compass as 
eighty-four small pages there is not much room for advocating 
disputed opinions. 

Mr. Evan Hopkins comes forward as the champion of orthodoxy. 
The little pamphlet-book before us is an abridgment which he has 
been requested to make of his work “On the Connexion of 
Geology and Terrestrial Magnetism,” and the intention of both is 
to show “that the actual operations of terrestrial physics and 
geological changes do not warrant the extravagant speculations now 
entertained by geologists” concerning the age of the earth. The 
author is of opinion that “true science” cannot possibly undermine 
the Biblical account of the Creation ; and he adds that “ theological 
professors, and clergymen at least, should not tamper [with] and 
attempt to alter the plain meaning of the Mosaic record to suit the 
changeable views of scientific speculators.” He conceives that 
“it is time to come forward, and stand up on behalf of”—one 
might imagine he was going to say, the truth of Scripture, but he 
adds—“ * Modern Science,’ and declare that there has been no dis- 
covery made in geological researches to justify the attempts that are 
now being made to impart a different meaning to the first chapter 
of Genesis and the fourth commandment than the words clearly 
indicate, and much less to create a doubt on the veracity of that 
volume on which our faith and all our future hopes are founded.” 
Mr. Hopkins’s idea of “ standing up on bebalf of modern science” 
is exhibited in a trenchant attack on astronomy and astronomers, 
geology and geologists. He has some strange ideas about terres- 
trial magnetism, the polar force, the movement of the lands north- 
wards in a spiral path, and the shifting of its relative position 
towards our globe of “ the crystal film ” which envelopes it ; but, 
as the book is only an abstract of a work long before the public, 
we may spare ourselves the trouble of going into details. ‘Ihe 
treatise appears to us to be conceived in an unfortunate spirit, and 
to be very ill-adapted to serve its purpose. 

Mr. Page, in his brief pamphlet, puts forth an eloquent plea 
in favour of making geology a branch of general education for 
both sexes ; and Mr. Francis E. Drake prints for popular instruc- 
tion a lecture which he delivered some time ago at the Town 
Museum, Leicester, giving a very fair account of the traces left 
in the several strata of the earth by the pre-historic races of man. 
The works which we have here described do not require elaborate 
criticism ; but they demand some passing notice, as showing the 
interest now excited in the mind of the general reader by such 
abstruse subjects, and the amount of care and industry brought to 
bear on both sides of a difficult, and, as it will probably prove, a 
long-protracted, controversy. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The New Testament. Illustrated by a Plain Explanatory Comment, 
and by Authentic Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text from 


and we should not forget to add that the printing is worthy of the 
engravings with which it is associated. 


On the Motions of the Human Feet, and the Means of Preserving 


| them Unimpaired; being the Philosophy of Shoemaking. By James 


Dowie. (Hardwicke.)—Mr. Dowie, who is a working shoemaker, with 
a good fund of Scotch shrewdness and intelligence, has already pub- 


| lished two works on the structure. of the human foot, and the 


malformation which so frequently results from the utterly false and 
ignorant way in which our boots and shoes are fashioned. He has here 
returned to the charge for the third time, and has written an excellent 
little treatise on the motions of the foot, and the proper preservation 
of that member consistently with the demand of civilisation that the 
foot should be covered. In the present work he has more particularly 
insisted on “ the necessity of considering that both feet are required to 
form the pedestal of the body. The true positions of the tripod bearings 
and the bilateral symmetry of the pedestal,” he adds, “can only thus 
be obtained without distortion and injury to the peculiar structure.” 
Mr. Dowie writes with intelligence, and with an amount of anatomical 
knowledge which does him credit. The accounts he gives of foot- 
distortions, and the diagrams which accompany the letterpress, are 
enough to make us pause, and inquire whether we are right in our 
extremities, and whether our bootmaker is a wise man or a fool. 
There can be no doubt that the toes are displaced, the arch of the sole 
broken down, and corns and bunions formed, by the absurd demands 
of fashion and the general stupidity of St. Crispin’s followers; and 
we can well understand that these evils sometimes lead to atrophy of 
the legs, to difficulty in walking, to impaired digestion, and to general 
injury to the constitution. Mr. Dowie is doing good service in calling 
attention to so important a matter. 

The Method of the Study of Mind; an Introductory Chapter to a 
Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Lond., &c. (Churchill and Sons.)—We have here, in a pamphlet of 
thirty pages, an introduction to a work on the Mind, which Dr. 
Maudsley announces as being in preparation. Judging by the speci- 
men before us, he appears to be opposed to the metaphysical method 
of theorizing without due regard to facts, and to favour the Baconian 
system <f a painstaking induction from observation and experiment ; 
though he disagrees with the interpretation sometimes put on 
the plan adopted by Bacon, according to which interpretation 


_ we are simply to collect and register facts, without making any 


Sketches and Photographs taken on the Spot. Edited by Edward © 


Churton, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland and Prebendary of York, 
and William Basil Jones, M.A., Prebendary of York and of 
St. David’s. (Murray.)—The editors of this splendid edition of the 
New Testament state that “it was intended to supply a plain 
explanatory comment for private or family reading, that the reader 
might find any difficulty in the sacred text, as it is represented in 
our faithful Authorized Version, removed or elucidated by a brief 
paraphrase, a comparison of a parallel passage, or a short inference 
of implied truth in doctrine or practice.’ In carrying out this 
plan, it was specially desired not to overload the text with 
lengthened commentaries, so as to invite attention rather to the 
gloss than to the original words. There can be no doubt that 
such a design was excellent, and it seems to have been well 
carried out by Messrs. Churton and Jones. The notes are ample, 
yet condensed, and contain the result of a large amount of reading 
and study. Yet it is probable that to many the great attraction 
of this particular edition will be in the pictorial illustrations by 
which its pages are adorned. Both volumes are crowded with wood- 
cuts, representing sometimes the incidents of Gospel history, but 
more often the scenes made famous by the acts of Christ and his 
disciples. The figure-subjects are from the German painter, Over- 
beck ; the landscapes and other pictures of still life, either from pho- 
tographs by Mr. J. Grabam, or from original sketches, many of which 
have been taken by the Rev. 8S. C. Malan, who exhibits artistic powers 
of no mean order. The engraving has been executed by Messrs. 
Percival Skelton, Huard, and Scott. Some of these woodcuts— 
indeed, the greater number—are of the most exquisite description ; 
and we do not remember to have seen anywhere more admirable 
specimens of the art. Considered simply on artistic grounds, and as 
containing a series of panoramas of the most beautiful and interesting 
countries and cities of the world, these two volumes are a treasure 


attempt to generalize from them. According to the programme of 
the future contents of the work which Dr. Maudsley puts forth, the 
proposed inquiry wil! be chiefly on physical grounds, and will have 
reference mainly to those material organizations by which the intel- 
lectual principle manifests itself. The author, we think, writes in 
rather too ornate a style; but we prefer to postpone our estimate of 
his theories until the complete book is in our hands. 

Shakespeare’s Editors and Commentators. By the Rev. W. R. 
Arrowsmith, Incumbent of Old St. Pancras. (J. Russell Smith.)— 
Mr. Arrowsmith has made a slashing onslaught on the unfortunate 
race of Shakespearian verbal critics and annotators—especially those 
of the present day—whom he accuses of ignorance of Elizabethan 
English, and of having corrupted the text they sought to elucidate. 
He gives several instances, and it cannot be denied that at least in 
some he has good grounds for what he alleges. He is inclined to 
place more faith than is commonly put in the Folio of 1623, edited by 
Heminge and Condell, though admitting that the printer, Jaggard, 
was occasionally at fault; and he appears to think that the public 
are more indebted to Mr. Howard Staunton for his photolithographic 


_ reproduction of that scarce volume than for his annotated edition of 


the poet. On the whole, however, we cannot but think that he is a 
little too severe on a set of men who, whatever their faalts, have done 
good service in the popularization of Shakespeare. 


Historical Notes to the Lyra Germanica. Compiled and Translated 
from Authentic German Sources by Theodore Kiibler, Minister of the 
German Protestant Reformed Church, Hooper Square, Goodman’s 
Fields, London (Longman & Co.)—Mr. Kiibler has here compiled a 
series of brief memoirs of the authors of the hymns translated in the 
‘‘ Lyra Germanica,” and has added notices of remarkable occasions 
on which some of those hymns, or component parts of them, have 
been used, together with accounts of other German hymn-writers 
mentioned in various English collections. For about a century, 
English Protestants, both of the Established Church and of several 
Dissenting sects, have been familiarized with translations of German 
hymns; and within the last five-and-twenty years the number of such 
translations has largely increased. Prince Albert gave an impetus in 
the same direction, and the “ Lyra Germanica”’ was only one out of 
many evidences of the awakened taste for Teutonic devotional songs. 
To those who are familiar with any of these collections, Mr. Kiibler’s 
little book, with its pretty red binding and red leaves, and its quaint, 
old-fashioned printing, will be very welcome. It contains a great deal 
of interesting matter, agreeably set forth. 


Simple Conversations on English History, from the Conquest to the 
Reign of Victoria. By a Friend to Youth. (Heywood, Manchester.) 
—The “ Friend to Youth” is a lady, who hopes that her littie book 
may serve as an introduction to more elaborate histories. We have 
no admiration of educational works written in dialogue form. It is 
almost impossible to avoid a tone of silliness, and a great deal of space 
is wasted in mere idle frivolity. The present work, we are constrained 
to add, is no exception to the rule. If, however, the manner amuses 
young readers, we must not complain; but does it? 


Lectures delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
Exeter Hall, from November, 1864, to February, 1865. (James Nisbet 
& Co.)—We shall not be expected to enter into a critical examination 
of the essays contained in this volume—essays written with a view to 
the instruction of young men of imperfect education, and not as- 
suming any high literary ground before the public. It will 
suffice to say that the subjects are—‘ The History of the Mediter- 
ranean,” “ Chalmers,” “ The Character of Christ an Argument for the 


- Literal Truthfulness of the Four Gospels,” “ From Doubt to Faith,” 
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Gumus 


John Angell James,” “Italy and France, with Reference to their 
Present Religious Condition,” “Some of the Social Laws of Moses, 
considered in their Influence on the Character of the Hebrew Boy, 
Youth, and Man,” “ Rivers,” “ Wilberforce,” and “ M. Rénan and the 
Kingdom of God.” TheCommittee state thatthey do not hold themselves 
responsible for every utterance of the lectures; but, as all the authors 
are clergymen, there is perhaps no great fear of the young men being 
scandalized. 


We have also received Outlines of the History of Ireland, fourth 
edition, illustrated (Tegg) ;—Vol. VI., completing the work, of the 
reissue of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England (Bell & 
Daldy) ;—A First Course of Practical Arithmetic, graduated for the 
Use of Schools, and adapted also for Home Teaching and for Self- 
Instruction, by John Herbert, Master of Lady Johanna Thornhill’s 
School, Wye (Longmans) ;—a second edition of Short Devotional 
Forms, arranged to meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life, by Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and one of her 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary (Rivingtons) ;—a revised edition of 
Napoleonic Dottings, by “ Civilian” (Murray & Co.) ;—Scripture and 
Science : a Sermon preached in Salisbury Cathedral by the Rev. Edward 
P. Eddrup, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—Youths’ Clubs and Institutes, by the 
Rev. Arthur Sweatman, M.A. (Robertson & Co.);—Clerical Subscription 
Commission : Answer to the Speech of the Dean of St. Paul’s against 
Subscription to the Articles of Religion, by the Right Hon. Joseph 


Napier, D.C L. (Bell & Daldy) ;—Carbon v. Owygen in the Treatment | 





of Consumption, by the Lancet and Dr. Hunter (Mitchell & Co.) ;— | 


Thoughts for Our Homes, by “ F. H.”—a little Deistical pamphlet 
(Emily Faithfull) ;—Wayside Thoughts of an Asophophilosopher, by 
D’Arey W. Thompson, being No. 3 of ‘ Odds and Ends” (Edmonston 
& Douglas) ;—Part IIL. Vol. XII., of the Assurance Magazine and 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries ;—and the last numbers of Fvan- 
gelical Christendom, the Christian Spectator, and Stories for Sunday 
Schools. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Dr. Perer Mark Rocet is, we believe, making preparations for a 
16th edition of his most useful “Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases.” There was a “ portly ” widow at the Thames Police-court 


a few days since, who would doubtless be of assistance to the Doctor | 


in his verbal studies. The lady was there on a somewhat prosaic | Seas ¢ h “eat racer 
errand. She had been “ drunk and disorderly,” and had, in the con- | handiweiting. Of coursty these wise in deviphering chesnsties Sam 


stable’s opinion, used “disgraceful language.” The “lady” is 
described as of independent means, and, after the constable had entered 
his charge, she replied thus to the magistrate :—‘I protest most 
indignantly and emphatically against this man’s statement. I was 
not drank, The people were all more or less intoxicated. I mean the 
rabble, the dross, the musty superfluity. Iam a lady, and do not 
belong to the lowly herd.” ‘“ Musty superfluity!” the expression 
throws Burke’s “‘ great unwashed” into the shade! It is mentioned 
in the recently-published “ Slang D‘ctionary,” that the Dick Turpins 
and Claude Davals of Queen Anne’s time used the long, uncommon 
words of our language, so that the vulgar people might not understand 
them. The commonalty set down these Latinized expressions as 
thieves’ cant, and the so-termed “ disgraceful language” of the 
officer of the Thames Police-court turned out to be simply the fine 
words, the verbal superfluity, of the portly widow’s “ Thesaurus.” 


Mr. Wright’s “History of Caricature” is about to be translate? 
into French. An eminent Paris publisher has made arrangements 
for the woodcut illustrations, and the translation will be proceeded 
with at once. As a large portion of the work relates to ancient 
Continental caricature, it is more than probable that it will become 
popular in its new dress. 


Mr. C. W. Goodwin, well-known as one of the writers in “* Essays and 
Reviews,” has recently received a Government appointment in China. 
It is understood that a desire to investigate the remains of that very 
ancient country has been one of the reasons which dictated the accept- 
ance of the proffered situation. Mr. Goodwin has renown as ascholar 
and thinker, and his pen will certainly not be idle when he reaches 
his new home. 


It is said that the candidature of John Stuart Mill as M.P? for 
Westminster is exciting very considerable interest abroad, and that 
the probabilities of his election will be watched with some interest. 


Mr. Francis Fry, the well-known collector of Bibles at Bristol, has 
just issued a remarkable tractate upon the “ Standard Edition of the 
English New Testament of the Genevan Version.” Mr. Fry gives 
some most curious and interesting parallel readings in the Geneva 
and in Tyndale’s version. Scholars and instructors in the Church 


will probably seek for this bibliographical analysis of our ancient New 
Testament. 


The same gentleman, not long ago, issued a facsimile of “The 
Christian Soldier’s Pocket Bible, showing from the Holy Scriptures 


the Soldier’s Duty and Encouragement,” a small manual prepared for | 


the soldiers in Cromwell’s army, and believed to have been very gene- 
rally read by the soldiers of the Roundhead party. A copy of this 
facsimile having found its way to America, it has been reprinted, and 
it is stated that some hundreds of thousands have been distributed 
among the Federal soldiers there, at the cost of one or two earnest 
individuals who desired to inspire the men with the feelings of those 
Tronsides who were equally good at praying and fighting. Although a 
great number, in all probability, were distributed in Cromwell’s time 
only one original is at this moment preserved to us, and that copy 
is in the British Museum. 


The Rev. Churchill Babington, M.A., long known as an accom- 
plished antiquary and scholar at Cambridge, has just been elected 
Disneian Professor of Archzology in that university. 


Whilst the workmen in our iron-trade have been on strike, the 


compositors of Leipsic have been holding out for an advance of | 


wages. It is said that the publishers of Leipsic are in great trouble 





ae 


about the matter, and that many of the numerous journals and publi- 
cations issued there will not appear this year. With the exception of 
a few printing-offices, all the establishments are idle; and the well. 
known Bernard Tauchnitz—a baron, by the way, for in Germany 
even publishers are noticed and rewarded by the State—finds a great 
difficulty in issuing his handy little square volumes, always called for 
so widely at this time of the year. It appears that in Frankfort and 
Berlin the masters have acceded to the workmen’s demand for a 
rise in wages, but that in Leipsic they have steadily refused to give 
more than the present tariff. Leipsic is the great producing mart, 
and the capitalists there are disinclined to increase the rates of 
payment ; but it is shortly expected that terms will be made between 
the disputing parties. 


Amongst the Corporation Muniments of the city of Waterford is 
preserved an ancient Illuminated Roll, of great interest and beauty, 
comprising all the early charters and grants to the city of Waterford, 
from the time of Harold II. to Richard II., including Edward IIL, 
when young, and again at an advanced age. A full-length portrait of 
each king, whose charter is given, adorns the margin. These por- 
traits, with the exception of four of the figures which are smaller, and 
on one sheet of vellum, vary from eight to nine inchesin length. Some 
are in armour, and some in robes of state. In addition to these are 
portraits of an archbishop in full canonicals, of a chancellor, and of 
many of the chief burgesses of Waterford, as well as singularly curious 
portraits of the Mayors of Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, and Cork, 
figured fur the most part in the costume of the second Richard’s reign, 
though partaking of many of the peculiarities of that of Edward III, 
Altogether, this ancient work of art is unique of its kind in Ireland, 
and deserves to be rescued from oblivion by the publication of the 
charters and of facsimiles of the illuminations. We now understand 
that the Rev. James Graves, Hon. Secretary of the Kilkenny Archwo- 
logical Society, intends to publish this interesting literary relic. 
The charters and text will be handsomely printed, and the illumina- 
tions are to be carefully reproduced and coloured by George V. Du 
Noyer, Esq., M.R.I.A. Only a small number of copies are to be 


_ issued, and the work will be published by subscription. 


A scrap comes to us from Paris in this wise—that the Emperor has 


_ given to the library of the Gymnasium at Augsburg a copy of 
| Volume I. of his “ Casar.” The Imperial gift is duly set forth in 
| the Imperial autograph on the fly-leaf, but after such an unsteady 


| 


fashion that age or disordered nerves can alone account for the shaky 


autographs are busy, and the German papers havea general paragraph 
upon the matter. 


The Printing and Publishing Company, in the Strand, hard by the 
New Adelphi Theatre, which has Mr. Henry Mayhew’s “ Shops of 
London” in hand, and which a short time since announced the ‘‘ Glow- 
worm,” a new evening theatrical sheet, now makes known its 
intention of issuing another journal ere long, to be entitled the 
Londoner. It is understood that it will be a kind of gossip sheet, 
more adapted to the requirements of the residents of the metropolis 
than country visitors or provincials. 


The Owl will not appear this week. The conductors give this 
note in italics above their “ leader :””—‘* The Owls are going away, as 
usual, to hatch their Haster eggs. The publication of the journal 
will recommence on the first Wednesday in May.” 


Messrs. Day & Son (Limited) have issued during the week the new 
edition of the famous ‘‘Grammar of Ornament,” by Owen Jones. 
For some time past, the original folio has been a “ rare” book, and, 
although published at nearly £20, second-hand copies are at present 
sold at from £15 to£18. The spirited publishers have found a con- 
siderable demand for their work in cotton factories, and those towns 
where the arts of design are cultivated and sought for by manufac- 
turers and others. They think of publishing editions in the different 
languages of Enrope, the same three thousand illustrations occurring 
in the different issues. For the convenience of workmen and others, 
an issue in fortnightly parts is announced, price 3s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Murray’s quarterly list of announcements contains some titles 
of more than ordinary interest. Amongst them, however, we observe 
several that are almost stale from the frequency with which they have 
been heralded as amongst the “issues of a forthcoming season.” 
_ Foremost in the really fresh announcements we perceive “ The Corre- 

spondence of King George the Third with Lord North, 1769 to 1782, 
during the American War,” edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 

W. Bodham Donne, Esq.; ‘“ Narrative of an Expedition to the 

Zambezi and its Tributaries, and of the Discovery of Lakes Shirwa 

and Nyassa, 1858-64,” by David and Charles Livingstone, with Map 
by Arrowsmith, and Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs ; 
“ Lectures on the Jewish Church, Part II., Samuel to the Captivity,” 
by Dean Stanley; “‘ Domesticated Animals and Cultivated Plants, 
or the Principles of Variation, Inheritance, Re-Union, Crossing, Inter- 
breeding, and Selection under Domestication,” by Charles Darwin, 
F.R.S., with Illustrations, uniform with the same author’s “ Origin 
of Species ;” “Memorials ofService in India, from the Correspond- 
ence of the late Major Macpherson, C.B., agent for the Suppression 
of Human Sacrifices in Orissa, and at the Court of Scindiah 
_ during the Mutiny,” edited by his brother, William Macpherson ; 
“Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates,’ by George 
Grote, F.R.S.; “Studies of the Music of Many Nations,” in- 
cluding the substance of a course of lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by Henry F. Chorley, 8vo. ; « History of the French 
Revolution, 1789—1795,” by Professor Von Sybel, translated from 
the new edition, under the author’s sanction and superintendence, 
Vols. I. and II. ; “ The Harvest of the Sea, a contribution to the Natural 
and Economic History of the British Food Fishes, with Sketches of 
the Fisheries and the Fisher-folk,” &c., by James G. Bertram, with 
illustrations ; “The Agamemnon and Bacchanals of Euripides, together 
with Fragments of the Greek Lyric Poets, translated by Henry Hart 
Milman, D.D.,” with illustrations; and “Sir Joshta Reynolds, a Descrip- 
\ tive Catalogue of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, more complete 


